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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
SOUTHEY'S LITERARY PASTIMES. 
The Doctor, &c. Vol. VII. Pp. 630. Longmans: 


Tarlast volume of these disjuncta membra Poete 
is of goodly size, and it would seem that if the 
guthor had lived for years beyond the period 
assigned to him, he could have wrought his ac- 
cumulated materials into an almost endless series. 
At page 402 we.are told, in the introduction to 
anumber of unarranged memoranda : 

“ It has been thought advisable in the present 
instance to show how the lamented Southey 
worked up the collection of years. Each extract 
ison aseparate slip of paper, and some of them 
appear to-haye been made from thirty to forty 
years ago, more or less, 

«And so the virtue of his: youth before 
Was in his age the ground of his delight.’” 

Of these memoranda the following are speci- 
mens ; 

“The Abaza (a Morag tribe) have a strange 
way of burying their Beys, \ They put the bod 
in : coffin of wood, sthich they nail on ths 
branches of some high trees, and make a hole in 
the coffin by the head, that the Bey, as they say, 
may look unto. Heayen. Bees enter the coffin, 
and make honey, and cover the body with their 
comb: If the season comes they open the coffin, 
take out the honey and sell it, therefore much 
caution is necessary against the honey of the 
Abazas, Evuia Errenpl.” 

“In the Romance or Mertin it is said, that 
before the time of Christ, Adam and Eve and 
the whole ancient world were (not in Limbo) but 
actually in Hell. And that when the prophets 
comforted the souls under their sufferings by 
telling them of the appointed Redeemer, the 
Devils for thatreason tormented these Prophets 
more than others.” - 

“They ox that a few souls are peculiarly 
gifted with the power of quitting their bodies, of 
mounting into the skies, visiting distant countries, 
ad again returning and resuming them: they 
call the mystery or prayer by which this power 
is obtained, the Mandiram, CravuFurp,” 

Thisis an early idea of the clairvoyance of our 
modern mesmerism; and no doubt Southey 
would have brought it to illustrate that subject. 

“Emududakel, the Messenger of Death, re- 
ceives the soul as it is breathed out of the body, 
into akind of sack, and runs away with it through 
briars and thorns and burning whirlwinds, which 
torment the soul very sensibly, till he arrives at 
the bank of a fiery current, through which he is 
to Bom to the other side in order to deliver the 
soul to Emen, the God of the Dead. 

“ Lerrers To THE Danisu MIssIoNaRiEs.” 

“Should a Moslem, when praying, feel him- 
self disposed to gape, he is ordered to suppress 
the sensation as the work of the devil, and to 
dose his mouth, lest the father of iniquity 
should enter and take possession of his person. 

t is curious that this opinion prevails also 
among the Hindoos, who twirl their fingers close 

fore their mouths when gaping, to prevent an 
Bt ry from getting in that way. Grirrirus.” 

ord Dalmeny, son of the E. of Rosebery, 
about eighty years ago a widow at Bath 

for her beauty, ‘They went abroad, she sickened, 
and on her death-bed requested that she might be 
interred in some particular church-yard, either 

Balarged 95.] 





in Sussex or Suffolk, I forget which. ‘The body 
was embalmed, but at the custom-house in the 
port where it was landed the officer suspected 
smuggling and insisted on opening it. They 
recognised the features of the wife of their own 
clergyman—who having been married to him 
against her own inclination had eloped. Both 
husbands followed the body to the grave. The 
— of Dr, Smith, of Norwich, knew the 
ord, 

From these extracts it will be seen that the 
Doctor was concocted out of the outpourings of 
the author’s note-book, kept from his early years, 
and the fruit of his various and curious reading 
through a life of literaryemployment, That his 
own hand did not arrange the later portions of 
the work may have caused it to be less orderly 
than even the preeeding discursive portions 
and, perhaps, even a little more diluted; but 
still, readers either of the Bee or the Butterfly 
species, will find much to gather honey or pleasure 
from in these pages. To illustrate them, our task 
is only to exhibit their diversity. We begin with 
a notice of that ‘‘ Tall Bully,’”” ‘‘ London’s Co- 
lumn,”’ at the end of the bridge, respecting which, 
speaking of Adam Middleton's Sermons, the Doc- 
tor says: 

“That he was a truly learned man no one 
who ever used that dictionary could doubt, and 
if there had not been oddity enough in him to 
give his learning a zest, he never could have 
compounded an appellation for the monument, 
commemorating in what he calls an heptastic 
vocable—which may be interpreted a_seven- 
leagued word—the seven Lord Mayors of London 
under whose mayoralities the construction of 
that lying pillar went on from its commencement 
to itscompletion. He called it, the Fordo-Wa- 
termanno-Hansono - Hookero- Vinero- Sheldono- 
Davisian pillar.” 

Of the same divine we are further told : 

“Ig another sermon Adam Littleton says that 
‘ every man is made of three Egos, and has three 
Selfs in him ;’ and that this‘ appears in the re- 
flection of conscience upon actions of a dubious 
nature; whilst one Self accuses, another Self 
defends, and the third Self passes judgment upon 
what hath been so done by the man!’ ”” 

Several chapters run.on Daniel Dove's un- 
gallant theory of the inferiority of women to 
men, and many droll arguments are adduced in 
support of it from ancient and learned authori- 
ties.— Ex. gr. 

“The Doctor had other theological arguments 
in aid of the opinion which he. was pleased to 
support. ‘The remark has been made which is 
curious, or in the language of Jeremy Taylor's 
age, considerable, that we read in Genesis how 
when God saw everything else which he had 
made, he pronounced that it was very good, but 
he did not say this of the woman. 

“There are, indeed, certain Rabbis who affirm 
that Eve was not taken out of Adam’s side: but 
that Adam had originally been created with a tail 
(herein agreeing with the well-known theory 
of Lord Monboddo), and that among the various 
experiments and improvements which were 
made in his form and organization before he 
was finished, the tail was removed as an incon- 
venient appendage, and of the excrescence or 
superfluous part which was then lopt off, the 
Woman was formed, 

‘‘ We are not bound to believe the Rabbis in 


everything, the Doctor would say; and yet it 





cannot be denied that they have preserved some 
valuable traditions which ought to be regarded 
with much respect. And then by a gentle in- 
clination of the head—and a peculiar glance of 
the eye, he let it be understood that this was 
one of those traditions which were entitled to 
consideration. It was not impossible, he said, 
but that a different reading in the original text 
might support such an interpretation: the same 
word in Hebrew frequently signified different 
things, and rib and tail might, in that language, 
be as near each other in sound, or as easily 
mis-written by a hasty hand, or mis-read by an 
inaccurate eye, as costa and cauda in Latin. He 
did not pretend that this was the case—but that 
it might be so. And by a like corruption (for 
to such corruptions all written and;even all 
printed books are liable) the text may have 
represented that Eve was taken from the side of 
her husband instead of from that part of the 
back where the tail grew. The dropping of a 
syllable might occasion it. 

‘*‘ And this view of the question, he said, de- 
rived strong support from that well-known and 
indubitable text wherein the Husband is called 
the Head; for although that expression is in 
itself most clear and significative in its own sub- 
stantive meaning, it becomes still more beauti- 
fully and emphatically appropriate when con- 
sidered as referring to this interpretation and 
tradition, and implying as a direct and necessary 
converse that the Wife is the Tail. 

‘‘There is another legend relating to a like 
but even less worthy formation of the first help- 
mate, and this also is ascribed to the Rabbis. 
According to this mythos the rib which had been 
taken from Adam was, for a moment, laid down, 
and in that moment a monkey stole it and ran off 
with it full speed. An Angel pursued, and 
though not in league with the Monkey, he could 
have been no good Angel; for overtaking him, 
he caught him by the Tail, brought it maliciously 
back instead of the Rib, and of that Tail, was 
Woman made. What becameof the Rib, with 
which the Monkey got clear off, ‘ was never to 
mortal known.’ 

“ However, the Doctor admitted that on the 
whole the received opinion was the more pro- 
bable. And after making this admission he re- 
lated an anecdote of Lady Jekyll, who was fond 
of puzzling herself and others with such ques~ 
tions as had been common enough a generation 
before her, in the days of the Athenian Oracle. 
She asked William Whiston, of be-rhymed name 
and eccentric memory, one day at her husband's 
table, to resolve a difficulty which occurred to 
her in the Mosaic account of the creation. 
‘Since it pleased God, Sir,’ said she, ‘to create 
the Woman out of the Man, why did he form 
her out of the rib rather than any other part.’ 
Whiston scratched his head and answered, ‘In- 
deed, Madam, I do not know, unless it be that 
the rib is the most crooked part of the body.’ 
‘There!’ said her husband, ‘you have it now; 
I hope you are satisfied !’ * * bal 

‘‘Mahomet was not the only person who has 
supposed that women hayeno souls, In this 
Christian and reformed country, the question 
was propounded to the British Apollo, “whether 
there is now, or will be at the resurrection, any 
females in Heaven—since, says the questioner, 
there seems to be no need of them there! The 
Society of Gentlemen who, (in imitation of John 
Duaton, his brother-in-law, the elder Wesley, 
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and their coadjutors,) had undertaken in this 
Journal to answer all questions, returned a grave 
reply, that sexes being corporeal distinctions 
there could be no such distinctions among the 
souls which are now in bliss; neither could it 
exist after the resurrection, for they who partook 
of eternal life neither marry nor are given in 
marriage. 
“That same Society supposed the Devil to be 
an Hermaphrodite, for though by his roughness 
they said ie might be thought of the masculine 
gender, they were led to that opinion because he 
appeared so often in petticoats. * * * 

*¢* Mulier, quasi mollior,’ saith Varro ;* a de- 
rivation upon which Dr. Featley thus com- 
menteth: ‘Women take their name in Latin 
from tenderness or softness, because they are 
usually of a softer temper than men, and much 
more subjectto passions, especially of fear, grief, 
love, and longing ; their fear is almost perpetual, 
their grief immoderate, their love ardent, and 
their longing most vehement. ‘They are the 
weaker vessels, not only weaker in body than 
men, and less able to resist violence, but also 
weaker in mind, and less able to hold out in 
temptations; and, therefore, the. Devil first set 
upon the woman as conceiving it a matter of more 
faciiity to supplant her than the man.’ And 
they are such dissemblers, says the poet, 

‘as if their mother had been made 


Only of all the falsehood of the man, 
Disposed into that rib.’ 


‘* «Look, indeed, at the very name,’ said the 
Doctor, putting on his gravest look of provoca- 
tion to the ladies,—‘ Look at the very name— 
Woman, evidently meaning either man’s woe— 
or abbreviated from woe to man, because by 
‘woman was woe brought into the world.’ 

“* And when a girl is called a lass, who does 
not perceive how that common word must have 
arisen? "Who does not see that it may be di- 
rectly traced to a mournful interjection, alas! 
breathed sortowfully forth at the thought the 


gi 1, the lovely and innocent creature upon whom 
e beholder has fixed his meditative eye, would, 
in time become a woman,—a woe to man ! 


‘* There are other tongues in which the name 
is nct less significant. ¢ two most notoriously 
obstinate things in the world are a mule and a 
pig. Now there is one language in which pige 
means a young woman: and another in which 
‘woman is denoted by the word mulier ; which 
word, whatever grammarians may pretend, is 
plainly a comparative, applied exclusively and 
with peculiar force to denote the only creature 
in nature which is more mulish than a mule. 
‘Comment’ saysa Frenchman (Bouchet) ‘pourroit- 
on aymer les Dames, puis gu’ elles senomment ainsi 
du dam et dommage qu’elles- apportent aux 
hommes !’””’ 

Having had his pleasantries out on the subject 
of woman, we have, by and by, some sportive 
observations on criticism ; as, for instance: 

“The quiet reader who sometimes lifts his eyes 
from the page (and closes them perhaps,) to 
meditate upon what he has been reading, will, 
perhaps, ask himself wherefore I consider it to 

¢ as certain that no small critic should have 
read the Minute Philosopher, as that children 
cannot be drowned while ‘sliding on dry 
ground ?’—My reason for so thinking is, that 
small critics never read anything so good. Like 
town ducks they dabble in the gutter, but never 
purify themselves in clear streams, nor take to 
the deep waters.” 
- Medical curiosities supply some entertaining 





““* The Soothsayer in Cymbeline was of a like opinion 
with Varro! 


« The piece of tender air, thy virtuous daught 
Which we call mothe act [odediser e 
We term it mulier.’ 


Southey’s favourite play upon the stage w i 
apd next to it, As you like it,’? pee Cee 





pages, and an account of Dent Knitters is a good 
specimen of the dialéct of the West Riding of 

ork, as well as an entertaining picture of a 
class of society. Some quaint remarks and 
anecdotes about names follow: 

“Tt is not a good thing to be Tom’d or Bob’d, 
Jack’d or Jim’d, Sam’d or Ben’d, Natty’d or 
Batty’d, Neddy’d or Teddy’d, Will’d or Bill’d, 
Dick’d or Nick’d, Joe’d or Jerry’d as you go 
through the world. And yet it is worse to have 
a christian name, that for its oddity shall be in 
everybody’s mouth when you are spoken of, as 
if it were pinned upon your back, or labelled 
upon your forehead. Quintin Dick for example, 
which would have been still more unlucky if 
Mr. Dick had happened to have a cast in his 
eye. ‘The Report on Parochial Registration’ 
contains a singular example of the inconvenience 
which may arise from giving a child an uncouth 
christian name. A gentleman called Anketil 
Gray had occasion for a certificate of his bap- 
tism : it was known at what church he had been 
baptized, but on searching the register there, no 
such name could be found: some mistake was 
presumed therefore not in the entry, but in the 
recollection of the parties, and many other regis- 
ters were examined without success. At length 
the first register was again recurred to, and then 
upon a closer investigation, they found him en- 
tered as Miss Ann Kettle Grey. - * ¢ 

“The Ancients paid so great a regard to 
names, that whenever a number of men were to 
be examined on suspicion, they began by putting 
to the torture the one whose name was esteemed 
the vilest. And this must not be supposed to 
have had its origin in any reasonable probabi- 
lity, such as might be against a man who being 
apprehended for a riot, should say his name was 
Patrick Murphy, or Dennis O’Connor, or Thady 
O’Callaghan ; or against a Moses Levi, or a 
Daniel Abrahams for uttering bad money; it 
was for the import of the name itself, and the 
evidence of a base and servile origin which it 
implied. 

“* * Jai été tousjours fort etonné,’ says. Bayle, 
‘que les familles qui portent un nom odieux ou 
ridicule, ne le quitent pas.’ The Leatherheads 
and Shufflebottoms, the Higgenses and Huggen- 
ses, the Scroggses and the Scraggses, Sheep- 
shanks and Ramsbottoms, Taylors and Barbers, 
and worse than all, Butchers, would have been 
to Bayle as abominable as they were to Dr. 
Dove. I ought, the Doctor would say, to have 
a more natural dislike to the names of Kite, 
Hawk, Falcon, and Eagle; and yet they are to 
me (the first excepted) less odious than names 
like these : and even preferable to Bull, Bear, 
Pig, Hog, Fox, or Wolf. 

‘*What a name, he would say, is Lamb for a 
soldier, Joy for an undertaker, Rich for a pau- 
per, or Noble for a taylor: Big for a lean and 
little person, and Small for one who is broad in 
the rear and abdominous in the van. Short for 
a fellow six feet without his shoes, or Long for 
him whose high heels hardly elevate him to the 
height of five. Sweet for one who has either a 
vinegar face, or a foxey complexion. Younghus- 
band for an old Sasahaler: Merryweather for any 
one in November and February, a black spring, a 
cold summer or a wet autumn. Goodenough 
for a person no better than he should be: Too- 
good for any human creature, and Best for a 
subject who is perhaps too bad to be endured.” 

Noting on we read that Lesclarcissement de la 
langue Frangoyse, printed by John Haukyns, 
1530, is the oldest } vena grammar in our lan- 
guage and older than any the French possess in 
their own, 

Chapters on rats are characteristic of the hu- 
mour of the author, as displayed throughout the 
work, mixing sly sarcastic hits with singular old 
stories; but we must reserve these and a few 
other quotations of a miscellaneous character, 
for our next Gazette, 
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CLEVELAND: YORKSHIRE, 


The History and Antiquities of Cleveland, com. 
prising the Wapentake of East and West Lang. 
bargh, North Riding, County York. By J, 
Walker Ord, F.G.S.L., &e &c. 4to. Pp. 623, 
London, Simpkin and Marshall ; Edinburgh, 
W. Tait ; Stokesley, W. Braithwaite. 

Tue district of Cleveland is one of the richestin 
Great Britain for antiquities of every kind. I; 
is a vale of infinite natural beauty; and from 
the earliest ages attracted the foundation of 
monastic institutions and churches, and of feu. 
dal castles, and other residences of powerful 
men. It has been the scene of many an in. 
teresting event interwoven with the history of 
our country ; and has produced many individuals 
eminently distinguished by talent, enterprise, 
and genius. ‘To describe it, as it has passed 
down the stream of time, to note the remains of 
that long transition from the days of the abori- 
ginal Briton, and to ee its existing condition, 
was a task worthy of a zealous archeologist, and 
such has the author approved himself by his 
successful execution of the whole design. It is 
a work of immense labour ; and it has been care- 
fully and conscientiously performed, so as truly 
to be of national value, as well as of singular 
local importance. We have only to add, that 
the illustrations which embellish it are numer- 
ous, including engravings of the principal build- 
ings and fine architectural ruins, and wood-cuts 
of every variety of antiquity which is noticed in 
the text, arms, rings, hermitages, cells, arches, 
tombs, pedigrees, maps, effigies, portraiture, 
carved stones, celts, &c. &c., so as to make the 
publication complete. 

From such an abundance of riches it is no easy 
matter for us to offer a selection which would do 
justice to all the parts ;. but we will endeavour 
to supply enough to forma melange for our 
readers, and afford some idea of Mr. Ord’s 
merits. 

He sets out with a coup d’eil over the most 
remote periods of tradition and history, whilst 
Cleveland was yet a waste, and down to the 
Conquest. 

** Cleveland (he proceeds to state), from causes 
which previous chapters explain, abounds in 
monuments of antiquity. They comprise many 
interesting varieties ; and if these personal re- 
searches and observations tend to throw any 
additional light on previous inquiries, or increase 
the store of practical knowledge, our labour will 
be amply recompensed. ‘The first objects which 
demand investigation are the houes, barrows, 
or tumuli, with which the remoter hills and moor- 
lands of this district are everywhere thickly stud- 
ded. ‘These are the humble mausoleums (tributes 
of devoted attachment and affectionate solici- 
tude) of Britons, Saxons, and Danes—the tombs 
of chieftains, warriors, and potentates—once 
eminent and distinguished for their prowess and 
valour, now, alas! ‘ vain ashes, which in the ob- 
livion of names, persons, times, and sexes, have 
found unto themselves a fruitless continuation, 
and only arise unto late posterity as emblems of 
mortal vanities, antidotes against pride, vain- 
glory, and maddening vices.” The houe or tu- 
mulus is the most simple and lasting of the 
monuments of antiquity. * * * * 

“From the summit of Freeburgh Hill (he 
adds), near Moorsholm, I counted no fewer than 
twelve of these ancient sepulchres, On Bernaldby 
Moor are eight or ten; near Castleton, three 
or four ; near Forty-pence (the property of } ee 
Wharton, Esq.) two very large ones, and the 
remains of several smaller; two at Bell End, the 
property of Mr. H. W. ‘Thomas ; one on the farm 
of Mr. W. Wardale, Pinchinthorp ; and two re- 
markably fine ones on the moor belonging to W. 
Brown, Esq., and her Majesty’s commissioners. 
Great numbers may also be seen on the heights 
of Westerdale, Commondale, Danby, and Egon, 
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erally near, or in connexion with, ancient 
Fritish habitations, camps, or entrenchments.” 

Again : “‘ The antiquities of Danby are numer- 
ous and. interesting. Trenches, camps, forts, 
hones, British habitations, may be met with on 
almost every ridge, moor, hill-side, and project- 
ing headland of this romanticregion. The ridge 
which terminates at Castleton, and that which 

arates Glaisdale from Egton Grange, have 
been strongly fortified by the ancient Britons. 
Astrong trench between the upper part of Danby 
Dale and Little Fryup is also unquestionably 
British. A cluster of British camps, three in 
number, have been discovered in Little Fryup, 
amile south of Danby Castle, each 200 feet 
square, and calculated for mutual defence, and 
toresist any attack from the sea in that quarter. 
Three clusters of pits have also been discovered 
on the moor between Danby Beacon and Waup- 
ley. These differ from others already described, 
being arranged in parallel lines, instead of the 
tig-zag form; and the earth, instead of being 
heaped up as a parapet, has been removed to 
form a wall outside the lines, enclosing the pits 
within, so as to conceal them from view. Each 
range consists of fourteen pits, the breadth of 
the whole 50 feet. About 100 pacess.z. another 
suall cluster commences ; and 150 paces to the 
western edge of the valley are two other ranges 
still more extensive, the one consisting of fifteen 
its, the other thirty-four pits. In the spaces 
tween are druidical remains ; and a tall druidi- 
cal pillar, called Long-stone, stands northward. 
Southward are three large houes or tumuli, each 
70 feet in diameter and 100 feet asunder. Three 
large houes, of the crater form, stand near Cas- 
tleton, close to the Gisborough road; and the 
heights are studded with them. From one 
elevated point we counted at least fifty of these 
ancient British and Danish sepulchres ; none of 
which, that we heard of, have ever been ex- 
plored, This seems to indicate that, when the 
low fertile grounds were over-run by their rapa- 
cious invaders, the Britons retreated to the 
heights and fastnesses, where they withdrew 
their cattle, formed their dwellings, raised forti- 
fications, died or perished amongst the hills, and 
were interred beneath these sepulchral mounds 
amidst the desert heath. 

“ Although history is silent on the subject, we 
have no reason to doubt that the ancient baronial 
fortress of De Brus stood at Castleton (Castle- 
tune), the foundations of which may be easily 
traed, Like other early Norman strengths, it 
stood on a lofty mound of earth thrown up in the 
centre of the works, surrounded by a deep ditch, 
moat, or fosse, still quite visible. We can glean 
nothing from records ; but this castle bears every 
evidence of much greater antiquity than the re- 
mains of Danby, which possesses none of the 
Norman characteristics—such as an elevated 
mound, fosse, round towers, barbacan, &c. 
Castleton is, therefore, the site of the ancient 
castle of De Brus—of the same date, eee 
as Skelton Castle and the castle at Gisborough. 
Dr. Young imagines that it has * been originally 
a British strength—a notion which is favoured 
by the numerous trenches and houes in the 
veinity ;’ but this supposition seems too far- 
fetched for the purposes of local history. On 
minute examination of the orchard-walls near, we 
discovered numerous carved stones, portions of 
the old building. ‘These appeared to furnish in- 
superable testimony of the actual site of the castle 
ofthe first Lords of Danby, which continued pro- 
bably at Castleton till Danby Castle was built by 
William le Latimer. In early times the whole 
of this country was covered with dense forests of 
oak, the hill-sides a crumbling stumps 
of trees and light brushwood, and the low peaty 
ground is frequently a mass of enormous oak- 
roots thickly embedded together. At the bot- 
tom of some fields sloping from the hills, not far 
from Danby Castle; we noticed several large 





heaps of roots removed in ploughing, and on 
inquiry ascertained that most of the new lands 
abounded in these remains of aboriginal forests. 
Among such scenes the antiquarian gathers his 
richest harvest ; here he traces the paths of de- 
parted dynasties, races, and creeds; he is sur- 
rounded by relics and vestiges of a remote era; 
and a calm philosophic ecstasy takes possession 
of his mind, for he treads upon ‘ holy ground.’”’ 

‘* Almost every height, and cliff, andmountain- 
side of Cleveiand possesses interesting mementos 
of the domestic or warlike history of the ancient 
Britons, of which not the least wonderful are 
the camps, entrenchments, and lines of defence, 
reared with prodigious labour, to repel the irrup- 
tions of fierce and rapacious foes.” 

Again, among the Danes: “ ‘The commonme- 
thod consisted in burying the heroes under little 
hills, which they raised in the middle of some 
plain;’ and they gave to these hillocks, and 
sometimes to the plains themselves, the name of 
the person interred. This rude monument at 
once kept up the memory of the hero, and the 
emulation of the survivors. In Denmark great 
numbers of such artificial hills still remain, bear- 
ing the name of some warrior or king of ancient 
times. * * - * * * «“ 

“This custom, left behind by our Danish pro- 
genitors, is very frequent in Cleveland. Close 
to Gisborough we have Stanghoue, Todhoue, 
Glaphoue, Tidkinhoue, Spindlehoue, &c. &c., 
burial-places of illustrious Danes who flourished 
here before the Conquest. Of this kind was the 
tomb of Hamlet (Shakspere’s Hamlet), as de- 
scribed by Saxo : ‘Insignis ejus sepulturg ac no- 
mine campus apud Jutium extat,’—which field 
is still called Amlet’s-hede to this day (Saxo, 
lib. iv.; Bartholin, p. 119). In like manner, 
Hubbeshoue in Devonshire received its name 
from Hubba the Danish general, who was slain 
and buried there a.p. 879: ‘Dani cadaver 
Hubbe inter occisos invenientes, illud cum cla- 
more maximo sepelierunt, cumulum apponentes 
Hubbe-houe vocaverunt.’—Bromjto2, ad ann. 
873; vide Camden (Gibson), vol. i. p. 47; 
Barth, lib. i. c. 8. * e 2 * bs 

‘Crosses were erected by the Danes as memo- 
rials of battles, and not unfrequently placed on 
the graves of distinguished warriors. In Angus- 
shire, in Scotland, above the grave of one of their 
bravest generals (slain by the valiant Keith), 
‘there was a high stone erected which carries 
the name of Camus’ Cross. And about ten 
miles distant from this, at Aberlemno, is another 
cross, erected upon some of the Danes killed 
there. Both of these have some antique pictures 
and letters upon them.’ The name ‘Stump’s 
Cross,’ near Gisborough, has perhaps been de- 
rived from a similar circumstance. A tradition 
(familiar to every one in Gisborough) has 
brought down to us the story of a bloody battle 
on this spot, probably during the furious dy- 
nasty of the Danes; and here one of the soldiers 
is said to have fought with incredible valour 
after his legs were hewn off—literally on his 
stumps—wherefore ‘ Stump’s Cross.’ I did con- 
ceive at one time that this tradition might refer 
to the contest between the royalists and the 
rebels mentioned at p. 63; but, on further con- 
sideration, I am inclined to fix the site of the 
latter battle elsewhere, viz. ‘ Wars’ Fields’ (so 
called to this day), now in the occupation of 
Mr. Charles Simmonds. A cannon-ball, found 
in this field, is inthe possession of Mr. Simmonds ; 
and, on examining the field, the antiquarian 
will discover abundance of proof, in the raised 
mounds, trenches, and irregular disposition of 
the ground, of its having been strongly fortified, 
and the scene of some fierce and desperate en- 
counter. The tradition of Stump’s Cross must, 
therefore, go back to a remoter period. The 
only other cross we need mention may be seen 
on the road near Hutton Low-Cross, fronting 
the green lane leading to Kempley, where the 





Chaloner property joins a small slip belonging 
to the crown. All that now remains is the bro- 
ken shaft and socket; but the sacred symbol 
has long since been demolished, probably by 
the same rude fanatic bands before whose brutal 
rage so many rare and venerable antiquities have 
disappeared.” 

Pausing in the antiquarian research for a 
space, we nuw copy some miscellaneous passages 
of diversified texture. In Cleveland are situated 
the greatest alum-beds in England, respecting 
which Me. Ord says :— 

“For a minute account of the great beds of 
alum-shale, we refer the scientific reader to the 
laborious ‘Geological Survey of the Yorkshire 
Coast,’ by the learned Dr. Young, of Whitby, p. 
133, &c. From this work Phillips has plagiarised 
without mercy or acknowledgment; nor does it 
seem intelligible why he should have trod on 
ground so ably occupied and illustrated. ‘The 
history of the process of making alum will also 
be found in Young’s ‘History of Whitby,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 806-817.” 

Our friend, the secretary to the British 
Association, is not a likely person to have com- 
mitted this offence; and we trust the author is 
mistaken in ascribing it toa scientific writer so 
diligent, so original, and so honest. 

“‘Horses.—The Cleveland horses have lon 
been in high estimation both at home and whee, 
and her Majesty has several of this distinguished 
breed at present in her possession. Several 
foreign potentates, including the King of France 
and the Emperor of Russia, have purchased 
largely of the Cleveland horses. 

‘Cleveland Bays.—In a work on the breeds of 
British animals, written by Prof. Lowe, of 
Edinburgh, and splendidly illustrated, that 
learned and ingenious gentleman, assuming a 
high geological flight, oddly endeavours to draw 
a comparison between the breeds of cattle in 
different parts of England and the Continent, 
and the natural formation of the coasts. ‘When 
we compare,’ says he, ‘the coasts of Britain 
with those of the opposite Continent, we find a 
striking similitude in their geological formation, 
and in their animal and vegetable productions. 
All along the British Channel, from Land’s End 
to the Straits of Dover, we have a country re- 
sembling, even to the indentations of the coast, 
the countries of France from Ushant to the Pas 
de Calais. Bending northwards, the flat alluvial 
countries of the eastern coasts of England cor- 
respond in the closest degree with the low-lands 
of Belgium and Holland. The marshes of the 
Zuyder Zee seem to be reproduced in the fens of 
Lincoln; and in both localities the horses re- 
semble one another even to the colour of the 
skin.’ This is a singular proposition, and, to 
say the least of it, extremely far-fetched. Nor 
is the Zuyder Zee at all similar to the fens of 
Lincolnshire, being an arm of the German Ocean, 
the great vehicle of the commerce of Amsterdam 
and that part of Holland, through the Texel. 
And with regard to the horses in that country, we 
ourselves, in travelling in Holland, distinguished 
but one breed in the low-lands, viz. the heavy, 
sluggish, chestnut-coloured Flemish, which we 
thought might, in process of time, make a valu- 
able cross with our thorough-bred horses. 
Leaving these theoretical notions out of the 
question, therefore, we come to Prof. Lowe’s 
other description, which’ is very accurate, and 
written in a clear, lucid, and expressive style. 
‘The horses bred in this part of England are of 
all the varieties suited to the saddle, the coach, 
the waggon, and the plough. They present 
every diversity of size, colour, and gree: 
The larger kinds used for draught are chiefly 
reared in the northern parts of the district. 
When unmixed with the blood of horses of 
higher breeding, they are a tall and powerful 
race of animals, adapted to every ‘labour re- 
quiring weight and muscular force. But it ig 
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the poententy of the entire district, that much 
of the blood of the superior races has been com- 
mupicated to the common kinds, and that com- 
paratively few of those employed in labour are 
altogether unmixed. ‘This results from the 
ractice, long and extensively pursued all over 
orkshire and Durham, of breeding horses 
especially for the saddle and lighter carriages. 
From this cause horses of some breeding become 
employed in common labour, and the blood of 
the race-horse is insensibly diffused through the 
general mass, be ° * ” 
“The true Cleveland bay may be justly termed 
a breed, from the similitude of characters pre- 
sented by the individuals of the stock. It has 
been formed by the same means as the hunter, 
viz. by the progressive mixture of the blood of 
the race-horse with the original breeds of the 
cay 
A third imputation on preceding authors 
= in the -arteera 
“It is painful to appear ungracious or hyper- 
critical towards an author of aeale and i sa 
but I cannot conceive on what grounds my prede- 
cessor the Rev. Mr. Graves, ventures to pronounce 
Eston Nab the Saxon encampment of Badon Hill, 
where, A.D. 520 (not, as he says, 492), the gallant 
Prince Arthur, in a sanguinary contest, defeated 
the Saxon army. Camden (whom Mr, Graves 
must have consulted) distinctly informs us that 
Badon Hill is ‘ the same hill with what. we now 
call Lannesdown, hanging over a litile village 
near the city of Bath;’ and he continues, ‘ the 
adjoining vale, lying along the river Avon for a 
, way together, is called in British Nant-Ba- 
on, ¢.¢. the Vale of Badon; and where to seek 
Badon Hill but near Badon Valley, I cannot 
tell!’ The assertion of Mr. Graves, involving 
two most important positions, is thus set at rest ; 
although, I confess, it would have given me 
—— to have followed out this author ; and 
should have felt proud if Cleveland could in- 
deed boast the glorious victory of Badon Hill, 
and the splendid achievements of that brilliant 
star of chivalry, Prince Arthur. Nor has he any 
pe gue Pee pronouncing this a Saxon encamp- 
ment. Except the daring piracies of Regner 
Lodbrog and Rollo, we have no records of any 
important hostile encounters on this part of the 
Northumbrian coast. e conquerors of the 
Saxons were their own brethren, the Danes; 
and the progress and victories of the latter peo- 
pe under Hengist and Horsa (who landed in the 
umber), Sweyn and Canute, were so signally 
rapid and successful that the Northumbrian 
Saxons had no leisure for throwing up laborious 
defences, and scarcely for flight. Still less 
pea have we for considering it Roman. No 
man coms, tablets, inscriptions, arms, or other 


remains, have ever been discovered in the vicinity 
of Eston Nab. * ° * 

“ Having thus shewn that the camp on Eston 
Nab belonged neither to the Romans nor Saxons 
(the Danes had no need of a here) 


it remains to attribute it to the only other inha- 
bitants, the Britons. Nowhere could a camp be 
of more signal advantage than on Eston Nab; 
. for to this point, towards the decline of the Ro- 
man power, the savage pirates of the Orkneys, 
Hebrides, and Norway concentrated their forces. 
The rich valleys and fertile fields along the coast 


also held ‘out a delicious bait to the Picts and | balmed 


Scots, against whose furious inroads the com- 
manding position of this fort, its immense 
strength and impregnable ition, must have 
constituted an effective at irresistible barrier. 
Finally, the connexion of this camp with the line 
of British forts at Highcliffe and bury—the 
contiguity of British habitations skirting the 
Nab, at Bousdale, and along the of the 
Hutton Low-Cross moors—add to which, the 
numerous tumuli, Lay aggre: British, within 
a stone’s throw of the encampment,—and we 
_ Possess indisputable evidence that whatever 





people (Romans, Saxons, or Danes) might after- 
wards have assisted in strengthening and beau- 

ifying these works, or even employed it in their 
own y mae still the earliest and original occu- 
— were the ancient British tribes, who, driven 

m. the vales by savage barbarians of the north, 
here on these rocky fastnesses fought the last 
battles of freedom—leaving, in grassy ramparts 
and heath-clad sepulchres, lasting memorials of 
their patriotism and valour.” 

On another ground, the Chaloner property 
and seat, Mr, O. observes: 

‘““A few other matters may be noticed here 
before they fade even from tradition. Every 
child yet believes in the story of the subterra- 
neous passage running from the Priory to Plan- 
tation-field in Toccotes. Midway in this dismal 

athway is an enormous chest of gold, guarded 
y araven or crow, who keeps incessant watch 
over the precious contents. Once only was the 
treasure invaded, by a person who hoped to ap- 
propriate some of the ingots; but when he had 
reached the box, its guardian, the raven, sud- 
denly became transformed into his Satanic Ma- 
jesty, who belaboured the intruder with such 
terrible severity, and otherwise excited such a 
dreadful fright, that neither he nor any other 
person ever ventured within the precincts after- 
wards. Be this as it may, asubterraneous passage 
unquestionably existed,commencingintheancient 
of the ruin, now occupied as a wine-vault ; 
ut the mason who discovered it, Thomas Win- 
ter, was ordered by the late Mr. Chaloner again 
to close it up. The use and object of such a 
re we must, of course, leave to conjecture. 
oubtless it might reveal many histories of sor- 
row and guilt, of outrage and licentiousness, 
which were best hid in the silence and oblivion 
of the past.”’ 

This is an anti-archeological conclusion, which 
we are surprised to hear from the author, No 
matter what may be revealed, we would dig and 

enetrate into the very bowels of the earth, to 
Siadper whatever might be hidden there. But 
we reserve a farther notice for another Gazette. 








POETRY AND FLOWERS. 
Pleasaunce. By Eden Warwick. 
Pp. 432. Longmans. 

Are these times for book luxuries? We trust, 

in spite of the cheap and mis-informing mass 

of publication which inundates the country, 
that they are ; and that this superb volume—a 
charming sample alike of the art of embellish- 
ment and the beauties of refined literature—will 
find its way wherever the intellect and the ima- 
gination are cultivated, and the appetite for the 
superior delights of human existence is enter- 
tained. Poetry and Flowers are akin. Poetry 
presents us with the flowers of mind. Flowers 
display to us the poetry of nature. No wonder 
that the Poets of all ages should havepaid homage 
to Flowers. Here they are collected and arranged 
into bouquets of infinite loveliness and ance, 
according to the eras in which they bloomed 
and the bards who sung them. The daisy, the 
object of Dan Chaucer's ae admiration ; 
the violet, the favourite of hakspere; the pansy, 
cherished by, and pallid ivy building his own 
bower, of Spencer; the flowerets, generally, 
in dew, of Dunbar; the snowdrop, un- 
mentioned till after Elizabeth ; the crocus, prim- 
rose, cowslip, daffodil, anemone, lily, wallflower, 
tulip, hawthorn, hyacinth, narcissus, broom (like 

the laburnum, often adorning the song of L. E. L,) 

rose (the pet of all poets from Persia to Iceland), 

carnation, sunflower (with its fiction of gene § to 
the sun), thistle (rough and cherished emblem 
of Scotland), .eglantine, woodbine, foxglove, 

jasmine, marigold (deserted by verse during 200 
ears, and onlyrevived by Keats), and the sweet- 
erbs of our ancestors are all preserved in the 

amber of poesy, which these pages contain, and 


The Poets’ 





the converse of a hortus siceus is offered to all 
who ss a feeling for the manifold “ stars of 
earth” and the gems of fancy with which genius 
has associated them. 

Mr. Warwick introduces them to us by fiye 
divisional essays, in which he lays down their 
chronological and systematic arrangement ; and 
then points out the bearings of the subject from 
the beginning, when the poets brought their 
images and paintings immediately from nature, to 
the fall into mannerism, the diversidn into clas- 
sical insipidity and affectation, and the revival 
of purer taste, and greater truth and energy, 
These papers show much critical acumen and 
judgment. But we cannot be detained by them; 
nor even by the fascinating quotations which 
follow and illustrate them, from the admirable 
flower-borders of Mr. H. N. Humphreys. We 
have seen nothing beyond these in the art; and 
never has the middle-age prototype been resus- 
citated to more advantage. They are rich and 
ae. The flowers portrayed are intermingled 
with bees, butterflies, moths, caterpillars, and 
other objects, in a matchless manner. We will 
only point to the snow-drop page, which is so 
excellent in combination and effect as to merit 
thelofty praise of genius. Sorry we are that we 
cannot exemplify these embellishments for the 
gratification of our readers ; but all we can do is 
to repeat that The Poets’ Pleasaunce is altogether 
a pleasaunce indeed. 








NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 


Harden Hall ; or, The Three Proposals. A novel, 
edited by the Hon, F. B.... 3 vols. Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 


WHETHER editor or author, for the titles are 
somewhat confused, and whether an honourable 
or more humble incognito, the producer of this 
novel appears to be well acquainted with the 
circles he describes. The story relates the most 
auspicious début of a beautiful and accomplished 
young lady into London fashionable life, goes 
through its varied scenes, mounts a creation of 
infamous intrigue, and finally deals out poetical 
justice with a severe moral hand, which even 
involves the innocent and worthy in the evil 
consequences caused by the heartless villany and 
folly into contact with which they have been 
brought. The details of balls, fétes, amuse- 
ments and occupations of the fashionable world 
are given con amore ; and we are taught that out- 
ward splendour may be poisoned by the con- 
sciousness of impending ruin, that much of pain 
and suffering often taints seeming pleasure and 
gaiety, that cares and anxieties beset the most 
apparently favoured and happy revellers in the 
world’s gratifications, and that, in short, all is 
not gold that glitters, but losses, disappoint- 
ments, crushed hopes, and heavy griefs, the com- 
mon lot of all, and not less the lot of those who 
move in elevated society, The leading characters 
are drawn with considerable force and skill; 
witness Mr.and Lady Julia Read, Howell, Lord 
Sandford, &c., &c., and the bad and good, the 
vicious. and the virtuous, are. well contrasted. On 
the whole Harden Hall is a very readable novel, 
and helps to begin the publishing season for 
such performances with a fair enough promise. 


Jane Eyre, An Autobiography. Edited by Currer 
Bell. 3 vols. Smith, Elder, & Co. 


Tus is a production almost sui generis: for 
there is obviously so much of reality in it that 
we cannot call it a novel, and so much of fiction 
in the way of dreams and embellishments, that 
‘we cannot consider it to be altogether a literal ex- 
position of real life and circumstances. And the 
_ is as much contrasted as the matter; being 
often such common-place description of events 
as we might expect in every-day relations, and 
then varying into a literary character quite dis- 
similar, The account of a Cheap Saintly Prison 
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School, in which the heroine passes her earlier 

ars, is evidently no invention, but the plain 
ale of an institution which has a numberof resem- 
plances throughout the country, The mystery of 
the story appears also to be founded on fact, and 
the characters of thedramatis persone to be copied 
from nature; whilst the collateral incidents are 
too likely and genuine to be suspected of drama- 
tic introduction for the mere sake of adding 
interest to the narrative. The denouement, too, 
isas unlike the usual finale to works of the kind 
as can well be imagined ; and we are thus trebly 
bound up not to inform our readers what were the 
acts, persecutions, perils, trials, adventures, and 
fateof Jane Eyre,—only that she is a young lady 
ofso well Sed a mind that we could scarcely 
anticipate she would have to go through so much. 

Impersonality, simplicity, and a truth-like 
earnestness are prominent features of the design ; 
and the development of Jane’s own character, 
from a somewhat precocious childhood, is ably 
sustained. Her selfish aunt and cousins, Mr. 
Brocklehurst, the priestly Patron of the Lowood 
Seminary, Mrs. Temple and the other teachers, 
Mr. Rochester (the hero), St. John the Mission- 
ary, and others, possess individuality and veri- 
similitude from first to last; and upon the 
whole we can cordially recommend the publica- 
tio for its novelty and talent, however mixed 
with ingredients of a less attractive nature, if 
viewed in the light of a common novel. It pos- 
sesses more of the actual, and displays an obser- 
vant insight into the workings of the human 
heart. 


The Bachelor of the Albany. By the Author of 
The Falcon Family. _Chapman & Hall’s 
Series of Original Works. 


Sxercues of persons andcircumstances evidentl 
coloured from life, and showing a practised hand. 
The characters are well individualized, and the 
‘ story brought up with enough of mystery to 
keep the movement going in the manner desired 
by readers of fiction. A certain degree of caus- 
ticity is infused into the mess, and it would be 
easy in some instances to identify the originals 
whom the artist has taken upon himself to draw 
and exhibit. A miserly family at Liverpool, 
and their house-warming, is about the best ex- 
ample of his skill; but we can only copy a small 

portion of the description by way of specimen : 
“Very different were the Christmas doings in 
the house of Mr. Spread’s partner, the new house 
of the Narrowsmiths in Rodney Street. No 
comfort, no cheer, no charity. Neither hearts 
nor hearths were warm. No pleasantry bright- 
ened the countenance—no friends thronged the 
table—no pie towered upon the board—chal- 
lenging attack, and throwing down the gauntlet 
to voracity. The house was a fair one enough— 
the rooms sufficiently large—all the permanent 
accommodations reasonably complete—but it was 
bleak and dreary; penurious fires drew forth 
the damp without dispelling the cold; stinted 
draperies gave easy access to the wintry winds 
h the crevices of the windows; thread- 
bare left the floors as chill as those of 
vaults or warehouses; deficient furniture of 
mean quality, grim without antiquity, and 
rigidly excluding all the warm colours, consum- 
mated the effect, and made it one of the 
last houses of the land (of houses roofed and 
glazed), in which any body, in good-humour 
with himself and the world, would wish to enter- 
tain his friends or be entertained by them. Every 
thing in Rodney Street was managed upon the 
greatest possible retrenchment and the least pos- 
sible comfort principle. Nothing was on a large 
scale but shabbiness; there was abundance of 
nothing but bad wine in the‘cellar, and cold water 
on the table. This shivering and starving went, 
of course, as usual, by the specious name of 
economy, whereas it was extravagance and waste 
of the most absurd kind, for there are two ways 





of squandering the gifts of fortune; they may 
be wasted in avarice as well as in prodigality, 
by a Neevius as well as by a Nomentanus.”’ 

A hunt for a country house may be cited as 
another fair example, and many of our London 
readers, we are sure, will acknowledge its truth, 
from experience. 

‘‘The tour of inspection was amusing enough ; 
it supplied Spread with many subjects for plea- 
santry, and Barker with equally numerous oc- 
casions for a growl. Both gentlemen had abun- 
dant occasion to remark the singular fertility of 
imagination possessed by the auctioneers; what 
was a castle in print, dwindled to a cottage in 
reality; gorgeous woods shrank into paltry 
shrubberies; stately mansions into citizens’ 
boxes ; lawns into paddocks; mountains into 
hillocks ; parks and chases into wretched en- 
closures, where a herd of field-mice could with 
difficulty find sufficient range or pasture. They 
were also led to notice the admirable talent for 
nomenclature exhibited by the owners of subur- 
ban yillas ; how happily places without a bush 
were designated groves; and houses staring you 
in the face, on the sides of public thoroughfares, 
christened hermitages ; they saw lodges, where 
they would not have lodged for a considerable 
bribe, and retreats which they were glad to re- 
treat from; Vallombroso was a sun-and-dust- 
trap on the top of a hill, and the villas with Ro- 
man names were the Cockneyest abodes in all 
the environs of London. Another field of ob- 
servation was opened by the singular ingenuity 
with which the builders of numerous houses 
had selected the sites, so as to give them the full 
benefit of every bleak wind that blows, and spare 
them the greatest possible amount of light -and 
warmth. In this respect, Tusculum was as near 
perfection as a house could be. The shelter 
from the south was complete, the exposure to the 
north-east incomparable, it seemed as if the ad- 
vice of theastronomer-royal must have been taken, 
orit never could have been placed with such ex- 
treme precision, so as to have the minimum of the 
sun’s favour in the circle of the year.” 

Our last, a sketch of the Bachelor’s domicile, 
may finish these brief touches : 

‘“* You know the Albany—the haunt of bache- 
lors, or of married men who try to lead bachelors’ 
lives—the dread of suspicious wives, the retreat 
of superannuated fops, the hospital for incurable 
oddities, a cluster of solitudes for social hermits, 
the home of homeless gentlemen, the diner-out 
and the diner-in, the place for the fashionable 
thrifty, the luxurious lonely, and the modish 
morose, the votaries of melancholy, and lovers of 
mutton-chops. He knoweth not western Lon- 
don who is a stranger to the narrow arcade of 
chambers that forms a sort of private thorough- 
fare between Piccadilly and Burlington Gardens, 
guarded at each extremity by a fierce porter, or 
man-mastiff, whose duty it is to receive letters, 
cards, and parcels, and repulse intrusive wives, 
disagreeable fathers, and importunate tradesmen. 
Here it was that Mr. Barker had long established 
por 4 residence, or, as Mr. Spread called it, his 
tub.” 








PROGRESSION OF THE HUMAN RACE, 


The New Philosophy. Parts I. II. Saunders 
and Otley. 
ENFORCING the moral cultivation of mind, and 
its right of unfettered search into every question 
affecting human opinions and conditions, this 
nameless production contains a good deal of 
philosophical matter. “To find the truths of any 
science (says the author) we must search into it, 
reason upon it, and compare it with the other 
manifestations of nature; then build our conclu- 
sions: in religion we must do just the same. 
Infinity and eternity are the province of religion ; 
we can only morally enter there: they have no 





limits. How, then, is it possible she can range 


where there are no bounds, and not make fu: ther 
discoveries, if we only allow her to range? When, 
then, this last, this greatest bar is once opened, 
what impediment remains to inquiry of any sort? 
for none other is deemed wrong, or sacrilegious, 
to enter upon. This once made free, with what 
cheerfulness will the human mind expand upon 
a subject so important and delightful !—for what 
can be more inspiring to mortals subject to de- 
cay and death, than Futurity, where only they 
can hope restoration and advancement **” 

Yet are some of the comparisons untenable : 

“It is (adds the writer), then, of the utmost 
importance to take right views in religion; and 
the larger and clearer the views we take, the 
better and happier we shall be. Much that is 
delightful is lost by keeping our views confined. 
What can be more animating than standing on 
an eminence, and looking over a fine prospect, 

articularly if our road lies there? So we stand 
in regard to futurity, It issad, and a strange 
narrowness, that we dare not attempt more dis- 
covery in a journey we know we must take.” 

We know not from what “‘ eminence’”’ it can be 
said, we can take a fine look over “‘ futurity ;’’ to 
us it is adark unknown, and impossible with finite 
capacities to be known. The author, travelling 
over the broad vast from Creation to Futurity, 
lays it down as a first principle that there are no 
mysteries in the moral or i world, though 
there may be wonders ; and secondly, that all may 
be found out ‘by reason. He goes on to declare 
that ‘mankind certainly, even now, are in the 
merest childhood of knowledge as to religion, 
and there is no way of growing out of it but by 
research, The common people of all, even Euro- 
pean, countries, are still grossly superstitious ; and 
even among the classes who are well educated, 
one hears such narrow and bigoted sentiments 
as disgrace reason, show, indeed, that they never 
have used reason in religion; and this because 
men have taken upon them to declare you neither 
must nor can go any further. The master who 
acts by compulsion vilifies himself as much as 
his slave : the nature of the slave is degraded b 
receiving the wrong; his own becomes as bad, 
or worse, by committing it, Does God thus 
deal with man? We know he does not. Phy- 
sically, and morally, he leaves him by nature 
free. He leaves him to all the dangers and 
errors that spring froma state of weakness and 
ignorance, rather than debase the very nature of 
his creature, and abuse his own power by using 
force. He forces him not even to virtue; he 
allows him even the power to do ill, or else that 
freedom would be no freedom. Good and ill 
are set before him; the means are given him, 
but he must work these means himself. Boun- 
teous as nature is, he must till, and sow before 
he reaps her fruits. Clear as truth is, he must 
search, and use his reason to open her prospects. 
By what pretence, then, can man assume—by 
By meanness allow to be assumed over him by 
mortals like himself, a domination that Heaven 
takes not, a coercion of those just rights of using 
his own reason for himself, and- uttering his 
opinions thereupon, which form the basis of all 
the dignity of his nature, and that God himself 
respects.” 
uch are the outlines of this so-called, but 
not altogether, New Philosophy ; into the details 
of which our readers will not expect us to enter. 
Some of the conclusions are remarkable ; as, 
for instance, that man’s next state will be pro- 
gressive, Butas we have said, the arguments are 
not for our handling ; and we conclude with a 
fanciful comparative illustration : 

*“‘ Astronomers also find reason, from their 
observations on the heavenly bodies, to infer, 
that the whole universe, and our little globe with 
it, tends, as it were, to anadvance—all are, while 
they revolve about each other, carried onward 
to some unknown point. If so, there must be 
a purpose in this. What is it? We are notte 
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be stopped by the usual interdiction—‘ we are 
not to ask what God intends,’ or ‘ we can never 
know.’ God approves our using our faculties 
to learn his ways, and the law of progression 
may give us the means of knowledge in this. 
I have shown that as man has to work his own 
way to knowledge, virtue, truth, everything—it 
is absolutely necessary he should begin at the 
first step, the lowest grade of existence ;, that 
everything we see in the world, all we look back 
to of past ages, and all we have attained to in the 
present, mark, without a shade of contradiction, 
this to be the case ; that we are palpably in such 
an infant state in our own nature, and mankind 
have so worked in it in everything, as govern- 
ments, science, manners, morals, and even re- 
ligion, (though least as yet,) we have but to 
compare with the past, at once to show. I say, 
this globe is as obviously the place, or one of the 
places, (there may be numberless more,) where 
souls are first launched to begin their work, and 
commence their advance, as our globe, then, 
also, her time and destiny to fulfil? Is she ever 
to be the cradle of infant beings, (and were she 
the only one that so began, it would perhaps be 
enough even for infinity, from the incalculable 
and ever-multiplying numbers incessantly pro- 
duced,) or is she capable herself of material pro- 
gression, and the age of infancy in the moral and 
aig spe world, come to a conclusion together, not 

y the cruel and wasteful method of destroying it 
andits inhabitants, but the improvingand benevo- 
lent plan of advancing both to an increase of 
means for happiness and blessings, effected mo- 
rally by the agency of man working out his 
knowledge, virtue, and reward? Physically, 
there seems some sgpentance of the world being 
pre-constituted for the same plan. Geology has 
raised the theory, formed upon facts observed, 
that this earth Aas undergone several changes 
on her own surface, and in her tenants. The 


sun, astronomy tells us, appears to be under the 
game process, and, as it were, throwing off first 


formations—to clear his orb into greater glory, 
we must presume, All, moral and physical, 
speaks progression and advance.” 








THE ANNUALS, 


Tue first blush of these Christmas Holiday 
flowers (now more scarce than formerly) has 
just reached us from the well-regulated and 
productive green-house of Mr. Robert Fisher; 
and we must say it does great credit to the culti- 
vation bestowed on these handsome productions. 
Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap-book, for 1848, 
under the skilful superintendence of Mrs. 
Norton, could hardly fail to. be beautiful and 
interesting. It is richly, variously, and plen- 
teously embellished by no fewer than thirty- 
six engravings, among which are a large propor- 
tion of high merit, both in subject and execution, 
by Artists of the foremost Se Sa . R. Herbert, 
- Allom, George Cattermole, D. Maclise, W. 
HH. Bartlett, E. Corbould, E. T. Parris, A. E. 
Chalon, J. J. Penstone, M. W. Sharpe, Miss F. 
Corboux, J. Lucas, and R. Redgrave, are dis- 
tinguished in the list; and the frontispiece, 
Marino Falicro, by Herbert; the Duenna, by 
Cattermole ; Hope, by Parris ; the Chelsea Pen- 
sioner, y Sharp; the Itineraht Doctor, by 
Allom; the French Lady, by Penstone; Wak- 
ing Dreams, by Redgrave, and several of the 
portraits and groups of children, are specimens in 
several styles, which deserve our most special 
raise. e lit portion with which Lady 
ufferin, Lady Harriette D’Orsay, Mr, Moncton 
Milnes, Otto Von Wenckstern and others, aid 
the accomplished Editor, is worthy of the plates ; 
though in some instances the genius of poetry 
must have been circumscribed by the personal 
and local nature of the subject ; and after all the 
pictures are generally the main attraction in 
such works, We quote, however, a few exame 





ples of the verse: the last stanza to Mario 
Nuzzi, the enthusiastic-painter, is very affecting. 


** And now, in earthis Mario laid! 

His tomb is very lonely ; 

Wife, nor child, nor friend are there, 

But FLowers,—FLowers only ! 

‘There they wave, through countless springs, 
Freshest perfume giving, 

And bend their heads to kiss his grave, 

Who loved them so, when living!” 


‘“‘ Toasts’ is playful. 
TOASTS. 


*¢ When an admiral takes a great enemy’s fleet, 

And our flag is triumphant—which might have been beat : 
When a general, fighting in countries afar, 

Sends home an account of victorious war : 

When a friend, from whose kindness it grieves us to sever, 
Departs for long years—or it may be, for ever : 

When a Railway Enchanter succeeds in each scheme, 

As though ’twere the course of a fortunate dream, 

And nothing his plans or his courage can damp, 

But he seems to be rubbing Aladdin’s old lamp: 

When a Member contents his constituents well, 

And proves that returning him was not ‘a sell ;’ 

When a Premier, whose narty has lately come in, 

Is as dear to our hearts as the hopes we would win: 
When a bachelor marries:—a baby is born: 

Or Cobden succeeds in the league about corn : 

We have still but one possible way of we 

The extent, and the depth, and the strength of our feeling : 
Whether poor as a church-mouse,—or rolling in wealth,— 
We give a great dinner, and drink to his health ! 

And therefore, from habit, (although I don’t know 

Why these quaint Chinese people have bid their cups ftow) 
I say, ‘hip, hip, hip,’ and ‘ hurrah’ without end, 

And I drink to the health of the Mandarin’s friend !”" 


And the following, translated from the Danish 
of Andersen, by M. Von Wenckstern, embodies 


a striking idea : 


** We march to the mournful death-march’s sound, 
How long is the way! how far off the ground ! 

Oh were 3 at rest, and all at an end,— 

(This pain, I believe, my heart will rend !) 


im with fervent faith, 


I have always loved 
ive him his death ; 


My hand to-day mus 
Nine men are chosen, his life to end, 
I, too, am selected,—his brother—his friend ! 


His glance is fixed on the clear blue sky, 

For the last time he looks to the sun on high; 

A handkerchief over his eyes is prest, 

Now may God give him a peaceful rest ! 

The nine having aimed at their mark so fair, 
Fight balls have whistled aside through the air; 
They all did tremble with sorrow and wo,— 

My ball alone through his heart did go!” 


The Juvenile Scrap-book. By the Author of “The 
Women of England.” 


Atone with the record of many important facts, 
it is the earnest desire of all concerned with this 
visitant of the fireside, that it should impress 
a spirit of hope and trust, of cheerfulness, con- 
tentment, and good-will. Such is Mrs. Ellis’s 
declaration, anit in this spirit is the volume for 
1848 produced, both in its prose and in its verse. 
The allegorical pieces seem well calculated to 
produce beneficial effects upon youthful minds ; 
and the embellishments are, as usual, numerous, 
pretty, and appropriate. The tale, entitled “ Pre- 


judice”’ is our favourite of the whole; and will 


the able writer forgive us for pointing out what 
we consider a speck >—i.e., where in the introduc- 
tory lines she says “‘ it is of very little use talk- 
ing to the old about the evils of prejudice, beeause 
they generally reply. somewhat to this effect— 
‘ it is my way of thinking and that is enough.’ ”’ 
Now this may be. a very just reproof for the old; 
but we should be very careful how we set them 
in so odious a light for the instruction of youth. 
We repeat our oft-told lesson,—nothing is so 
difficult as writing altogether rightly for the 
young. The phrase to “listen to silence” in 
‘“‘ The Pride of the Forest,” is a whimsical contra- 
diction in words ; and yet we commonly say we 
hear nothing. Not to be misunderstood by these 
remarks on trifles, we repeat this is an excellent 
Juvenile Annual, 

The Inundation, or Peace and Pardon. A Christ- 

mas story, by Mrs. Gore. 

A very few words will tell what this volume 





Sr _) 
is—it is, in our opinion, by far the best Christmas 
story which Mrs. Gore has written ; and possesgeg 
all the most delightful features of her larger 
works. The natural simplicity and descriptive. 
ness of the beginning, and the terrors of the 
ending, with an admirable denouement and wel] 
drawn characters complete its great attractions, 
We would not whisper a syllable of its construc- 
tion (as our young friends would exclaim)—no ! 
not for a thousand pounds ! 


a 


The Crisis and the Crash. By Albert Williams, 
Pp. 16. J, Olivier. 


Ir is remarkable that this pamphlet takes up 
to a considerable degree the theory propounded 
by the Dutch financier, Wilson, reviewed jn 
our last Gazette. Mr. Williams also attributes 
most important consequences to the relative pre- 
ponderence of exports and imports, and the 
difference of exchanges. In conclusion he 
remarks : 

“And I put forward the authority of Sir 
Thomas Gresham in support of the doctrine, 
that the keeping of treasure at home will enable 
the merchants to raise the exchanges abroad. 
He did it himself unaided, under very adverse 
circumstances at the commencement of his un- 
dertaking, and not only discharged a large and 
increasing debt, but also brought down the 
prices of foreign commodities in foreign coun- 
tries. Surely that is the way to “buy in the 
cheapest market ;” for even if the balance of 
trade be then unfavourable, (which under these 
circumstances it could hardly be,) we should yet 
export but little gold for many commodities, 
when the prices of those commodities if foreign 
countries are low; and if we also tax them on 
their arrival here, that tax will assuredly help to 
keep them low in the country where they are 
produced, besides its tendency to keep the gold 
at home. Reverse the case, (as free trade has 
done,) and you pay immense sums in gold for 
perishable commodities at an advanced price, 
and ours is then the country where all the pro- 
ductions of native industry are depreciated. Is 
it not sonow? It was undera protective system 
that the gold came here, though corn came too, 
and manufactures were exported. It is under 
“free trade” that the gold is rapidly disappear- 
ing ; corn running riot in price from low to high, 
and from high to low; manufactures brought 
nearly to a standstill, and commerce writhing in 
the agony of expiring credit. It was under a 
protective system that our transactions became 
gigantic. Itis undera free trade triumph, that 
our merchants are paralyzed, and their resources 
crippled and crushed. 

“Tfit can be shown, that we were worse off 
under protective laws, then, of course, it must 
be admitted that our position is improved, but 
if it be clear that the contrary is the truth, it is 
no less clear that the country will do well to 
insist that the fearful experiment into which it 
has been hurried, in the midst of popular excite- 
ment, having alike signally failed of attaining 
the objects which it was promised would in- 
stanly be accomplished, and of preventing those 
evils which we were confidently assured could 
never under its operation recur, shall henceforth 
be abandoned for the more rational and common 
sense principles, by which the nation was go- 
verned in prosperity, and which prosperity 
having been once restored, let us hope will ever 
after be guarded by the ‘maintenance of those 
great principles, advocated by those distinguished 
men who truly told you, that those were the 
principles which made England great, and 
which alone can keep her so.’ 

While Mr. Williams supports his views in a 
calm but decided manner, he never allows hir- 
self to be led into personalities, consequently, 
though his little pamphlet may fail to convince, 
it must command the respect-of his opponents. 
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EAST INDIES, 
[Continued from our last.] 


We resume, as intimated when we left off, at 
Cuttack. 

“JT saw to-day a large hyena gliding across 
the compound. I suppose he smelt some dead 
body on the beach. The Juggernat’h pilgrims 
come from very great distances, and many die 
onthe road? In my compound alone, if I were 
to collect the sculls, bones, &c., I think I could 
make up eight or ten human skeletons, The 
other evening one of my servants came to me, 
and said, ‘If you please, sir, there is a dead pil- 

im in the compound, and the matee wants to 
know if he shall throw it away ;’—that is, throw 
it down on the bank for the jackals, &c. I would 
not let him do this, but sent notice to the com- 
manding officer, who sent for the body, and, I 
suppose, threw it away. About two hours after 
this my wife was gone to bed, andI was sitting 
reading, when I felt something on my foot; I 
examined, and in my stocking found a large cen- 
tipede. I contrived to kill him without being 
stung. * * * * 

« From the Ist to the 11th of February is the 
Mohammedan festival of the Mohurrun, which 
isa-grand scene, Every night drums beat, and 
dancing and merrymaking are kept up among 
the men only, as the Mohammedan women are 
kept in seclusion. In the compound the other 
day I saw about a dozen men, one of them thump- 
ing away on the horrible native drum called a 
‘tomtom.’ ‘I'wo others held by heavy chains a tall 
sepoy (this word means a native soldier, and 
ought te be spelt ‘ sepahi’), who was covered all 
over with a dress of calico, fitting tight to the 
skin—so much so that at first I thought he was 
naked. The calico was painted in alternate 
stripes of red and yellow, and he had two little 
yellow horns. J imagine it must have been in- 
tended to represent the deyil conquered and 
chained by Mohammed. He made a number of 
antics, and ended, as all these people do, in beg- 

ing for a few pice; I gave him three annas. 

he station of Cuttack is situated on a small 
island formed by the confluence of two rivers; 
during the hot weather this island becomes a 
peninsula joined to the main land by a narrow 
neck of sand. The advantage of this insular po- 
sition is that, whilst we abound in alligators, we 
are free from bears and tigers, neither have we 
80 Dery peien- come as there were about Midna- 
pore. The opposite bank swarms with tigers, 
and with a small telescope we can sometimes see 
them coming down to drink by moonlight. On 
the opposite bank, all round the island, except 
to the south, rise the rugged hills which dropped 
from Vishna’s fingers. ‘There is one great com- 
fort here: the sea is about fifty miles from us, 
ina straight line towards the south, and every 
evening, at about five o’clock, a deliciously cool 
sea-breeze sets in from that direction. About 
seven it becomes quite gusty, and continues to 
blow until about one in the morning. It is ne- 
cessary to have lived in such a climate as this to 
know how truly luxurious such evenings are 
after the intense heat of the day, which is now 
rapidly increasing. “- » ny 

“There is‘also an incessant whistling all around 
from what we call crickets, though they are some- 
what different from those in England. A number 
of grasshoppers, ‘about two inches long, of a light 
green, are hopping about on the table, and oc- 
casionally on my paper. On the wallare several 
long-tailed lizards ! they are only slightly yenom- 
ous ; and, though extremely ugly, we are always 
yes to see them, because they eat the mosquitoes. 

und the ceiling are circling three large bats, 
which my mungoose, sitting in a corner, keeps 
watching, Should one fall, he would seize and 
devour him in an instant. A wild cat came 

h the room just now, and took a peep at 
me; but the mungoose growled, and it ran 





away. It was small; but it has been very des- 
tructive in the poultry-yard.” 

The story of a native destroyed in the water, 
between a panther and an alligator, is of the 
Munchausen vein (where the lion leapt over him 
into the throat of the huge serpent, and he cut 
off both their heads at one blow) ; and the power 
of the human eye in quailing the /fere nature, 
if steadfa8tly fixed upon them, is exemplified 
by tales no less marvellous. We will, however, 
rather pursue the more entertaining : 

“ At Chiandapore four of us one morning started 
for a walk over the sands. We took no shoes 
nor stockings, and had our trowsers tucked up 
to the knees. How we did laugh at eyeing our- 
selves ! we were like a set of merry boys. Every 
now and then one of us would step upon a quick- 
sand and sink down half up his legs, and have 
to scramble out. ‘Then, as we ran along in the 
water about six or eight inches deep, we would 
suddenly see two or three sea-scorpions, and run 
away, or perhaps slip or stumble over a piece of 
rock, and then down we came, and all roared 
with laughter, and then the magistrate sang 
out : 

* There was an old man at Barbago, 

He lived upon nothing but sago ;— 

Oh! how he did jump, 

When a doctor said, plump, 

To aroast lez ofmutton you may go.” 
I caught acouple of the sea-scorpions ; they do not 
sting, but cut with the edge of their tails, and 
it is said that the wound is incurable. They 
aro covered with a large shell.” 

The hunters hear a noise, and the Chaplain 
goes on : 

“*Tt is a great hyena!’ shouted I, as 
with another growl an enormous one sneaked 
out of the bushes up the bank opposite to that 
on which we stood. Bang! went the Captain’s 
gun and mine at the same time ;—down fell the 
brute, up again, turned round, yelled, and 
screamed, inclined to make a rush at us. Bang! 
bang ! again with the other barrels, and with a 
scream the animal bounded off on three legs, his 
hind thigh having been broken by one of our 
balls. ‘Powder! powder, quickly!’ was the 
cry, and our men handed us the powder and 
balls: we reloaded as quickly as possible, our 
hands trembling with excitement. 

“* Give chase!’ I shouted, and off we set as 
hard as we could run towards the other bank, 
where the beast was still running, and turning 
every now and then to snarl at us. ‘Codlies, 
drive him hither!’ cried Captain W., and on 
we bounded; but the coolies were not at all wil- 
ling to obey the command, and so we had a long 
chase, ‘I'll fire; you mind him if he turns,’ 
exclaimed W. Bang! A yell from the hyena, 
and down he rushes towards me. Bang! he’s 
down—no—up again, Another shot from Cap- 
tain W., and over he tumbles, and is dead in a 
few minutes. 

‘The excitement of such achase is very great. 
I was hot and tired, and also fat; but when I 
saw the enormous brute, all was forgotten, and 
I leaped down the rocks, scrambled up the hills, 
and bounded over the bushes, as if I had been 
a boy. * * * * 

“I and almost all the gentlemen,” continues 
our chatty author, “ride on horseback, or rather 
ponyback. At Cuttack only rich civilians keep 
horses ; all we poor men are content with ponies. 
I have three beauties: two of them, Birmah 
ponies, for the carriage, are of a large size, thick 
built, very strong, and highly valued on account 
of their hardihood. It is usual to keep their 
manes cropped close, but I like to see them long. 
One carries me very well; the other is a saddle- 
pony, which does either for myself or my wife. It 
is bay, with black mane and tail, very sleek, with 
thin ankles and arching neck. Indeed, several peo- 
ple who have looked at him say he is the best- 
built horse they ever saw. Heis full of fire and 
play, jumps about, and every now and then stands 





upon his hind legs. But he will not bear to be 
annoyed by strangers. A friend of mine was 
riding him one day, and teased him so much that 
at last he reared and fell over backwards with 
him, The carriage-horses are what is called 
sorrel-colour. 

‘**The second drawback tothe comfort of Pooree 
is rather a curious one, and is, I suppose, 
caused by the wind and the glare of the sun 
upon the sands. It is the impossibility for any 
one to keep awake during the day. Towards 
twelve o'clock an overpowering drowsiness 
comes on. Once or twice I have resisted it, and 
on those occasions I verily believe that in the 
evening, had I shut my eyes, I should have gone 
to sleep up on my feet. This isthe universalcom- 
plaint of all visitors to that place. The regular 
residents get over it. 

‘‘ Talking of the night reminds me of a general 
habit which would seem very odd to people in 
England. A person would imagine that every- 
body is very fidgety at night, and rolls and 
tosses about a great deal in the very hot weather. 
To render ourselves more comfortable at such 
times, we have a number of pillows of all shapes, 
and sizes, and hardnesses, scattered about the 
bed. At one roll you lay your leg on one and 
your arm on another, then you turn over to the 
other side, and then, throwing your feet on to 
one pillow, you hold another fast under your 
arm: that won’t do, and you roll over on your 
back, with one pillow under your knee and an- 
other under each arm, and so on through the 
night. Ican assure you that, however absurd 
it may appear, this multiplicity of pillows is a 
very great comfort on very hot nights, although 
when you awake you certainly often find your 
self and them in very funny positions. 

‘“‘We had but little hunting; while we were 
there one of our party killed a beautiful spot- 
ted deer. I shot some peacocks and a jungle- 
cock. Talking of hunting reminds me of an ad- 
venture which I must relate. The commissioner 
is the stoutest man I have seen in India, al- 
though my wife did insinuate the other day that 
I was nearly as big, but I am not.” 

We forbear the adventure, for another mor- 
sel of the personal : 

‘The Rajah,”’ (very roughly, contumeliously, 
and, and according to Mr, Acland’s account, 
very improperly treated by the English offi- 
cials, civil and military, as he also repre- 
sents the natives almost universally to be,) 
he relates on an occasion of a visit to one— 
‘‘ the Rajah, I suppose, finding me more civil 
than the others, gave me a great mark of honour. 
He took me on his own elephant, while heacted 
as mahout, and whenever any roughness oc- 
curred on the ground he turned to warn me of 
it. I own that I did not enjoy the honour much. 
The elephant was covered with a crimson cloth, so 
that there were no ropes to hold by. The only 
way in which I could manage was to sit astride. 
It was really most painful, and I almost doubted 
whether I should ever be able to get my legs to- 
gether again. I had two brace of pistols with 
me. The Rajah appeared very much pleased 
with them, and, to make up for therudeness of our 
party, I gave him one of the pair. He was de- 
lighted, and I was sadly laughed at for giving 
anything toa nigger. His palace is a fine white 
building on the side of one of the hills. 

We shall conclude with two other extracts: 

“T could not (Mr. A. says) shoota monkey, 
their actions and their cries are so like human 
beings. I know of a case in which anofficer 
shot one, and the whole herd instantly sprang 
from the trees and attacked him; it was with 
difficulty he was saved. Theyare mostinterest- 
ing creatures.” ‘ 

Our last relates to the ruins of the great ancient 
city, Bhohoneswar, celebrated for containing 999 
temples: 


* The natives say that, had there been @ 
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thousand, Juggernat’h would have taken up his 
abode here ; but as there were not he preferred 
having a new temple for himself at Pooree. The 
ancient city has disappeared, and the town only 
consists of a few hundred mud huts. The tem- 
ples, however, remain—some perfect, others in 
ruins; some facing the street of the modern town, 
others half hidden in the surrounding jungle. 
It is a wonderful place, and I hardly know how 
to describe it. 

** At one extremity of the town is a tank, 
about half a mile square, and of a great depth, 
entirely faced with huge blocks of black iron- 
stone. In the centre of this stands a small 
temple, whilst the sides are surrounded by others 
of greater or less size. At the end next the 
town an enormous flight of steps leads down to 
the water, where hundreds of pilgrims were 
hastening to wash themselves before enterin 
the great temple. The farther end is bordere 
by a dense and lofty jungle, and in the distance 
is a splendid background of rugged hills. 

‘* After leaving the burrah tellores (great tank) 
‘we walked through a lane of temples, many of 
which were ruinous, until we came to the grand 
sacred edifice of the place. The form of this, as, 
indeed, of most of the others, is similar to that 
of Pooree. The temple of Bhohoneswar is, how- 
ever, larger, the principal tower being about two 
hundred feet high. Like all the others, it is 
built entirely of stone, and every block is most 
elaborately carved. he various cornices, of 
elephants, horses, &c., are as beautifully ex- 
ecuted, as if they hal been done by the best 
European artists. ‘lhe fretwork is most delicate 
in its livery, and the many images, though re- 
presenting grotesque figures, are admirably 
carved, The whole forms one mass of most 
splendid sculpture. 

‘No description would enable the reader to 
‘form any idea of the magnificence of this build- 
ing. Many of the blocks of stone are fifteen, 
twenty, and twenty-five feet in length, and 
thick in proportion. It would be curious to dis- 
cover by what means they were ever raised to 
the height of above one hundred feet. . This 
temple is still sacred, and we were therefore not 
allowed to enter it, but we examined the interior 
of several of the others. The lofty domes were 
evidently constructed by a people who were ig- 
norant of the use of the arch ; they are formed of 
overlapping stones, approaching nearer and 
nearer together until they reach the top, where 
the whole is surmounted by one enormous block. 

“We breakfasted in a small tent which we had 
sent forward to Bhohoneswar, and then pro- 
ceeded in our palanquins to Cundeegurree, a 
distance of about seven miles. This latter place 
consists of three hills, surrounded by the most 
romantic-looking jungle. Our palanquins were 
set down in what may be called a forest, at the 
foot of the: principal hill, and crowned by a small 
but very pretty white temple. These hills are 
perforated in every direction with caves of 
various dimensions, and reminded me most 
forcibly of the ancient Petra. Many of the caves 
are inhabited by devotees and priests. The god 
whom they worship is quite unknown to our 

“Hindoo servants: he is called Persilath, and is 
the god of the Jains, who were a powerful race 
that existed prior to the introduction of the 
Hindu religion. There are very few of them 
now remaining. The god is represented as a 

‘naked man, standing upright, with his arms 
hanging down by his sides. In many of the 
caves are small images of this deity, beautifully 
cut in a dark blue stone. 

“ At the summit is a Jain temple, which has 
been rebuilt within the last two hundred years. 
Tae Hindus say that the caves are the works of 
demons. Above the entrances to many of them 
are long inscriptions in a forgotten tongue. 
Several of the letters appear to resemble the 
Greek ; but most of them are different from any 





known language. The entrance to one of the 
caverns is through the mouth of an enormous 
lion’s head, cut out of the solid rock: it is 
exceedingly well executed. The pillars about the 
doorway are also cut out of the solid rock. Within 
the lion’s mouth is an inscription in two lines, 
which I copied. 

“ Many of the caves are large and lofty, others 
very small: there are some not high enough for 
aman to stand upright ; of these latter several 
have very small entrances, and in these are 
devotees who had vowed never to leave them 
alive. The wonder seems how they could ever 
have managed to creep in. I saw some of these 
holy men: one of them had entirely lost his 
sight ; another had his right arm shrivelled, and 
fixed in an upright position, with the nails, several 
inches in length, growing through the palm of 
his hand. What suffering do these heathens 
endure for the sake of their religion, whilst we 
are so unwilling to do even a little to please the 
true God! Their superstitions are most disgust- 
ing; but they are a reproach to us, both for our 
inertness in attempting to convert the Hindus, 
and also for the contrast they afford to our self- 
control, who call ourselves Christians. 

“In the solid rock of these hills have been 
excavated some tanks; but the most marvellous 
thing of all is the palace of the ancient rajahs. 
This, like all the rest, is hollowed out of the solid 
stone, and consists of two stories: the lower 
comprizes a good-sized square court, surrounded 
on all sides by large excavated chambers. Into 
this yard you are obliged to descend from above. 

‘‘ The upper floor is similarly cut, except that 
a large portion of the rock has been cut away 
before the entrances were made to the chambers, 
The consequence is that there is a broad terrace 
overlooking the rooms beneath, and upon which 
the several apartments of the upper story open. 
What labour must have been employed in mak- 
ing these extraordinary excavations! ‘The 
chambers are narrow, about twelve feet wide, 
but many of them are long; speaking from con- 
jecture, I should say that one of them was not 

ess (than forty feet, the length corresponding 
with the direction of the side of the quadrangle. 
The entrance-walls (if I may call them so) 
seem to have been much ornamented; but what 
struck me most was a statue, cut, of course, out 
of the solid rock, and supporting one side of an 
ornamented entrance to one of the chambers. 
This statue, the natives say, is intended to repre- 
sent the rajah who founded the palace; it is 
nearly the size of life, and well preserved. The 
right arm hangs down by the side, the left is 
bent at the elbow, the hand resting on the hip. 
On the head appears to be a close helmet, with, 
I think, scales down each side of the face. ‘The 
dress consists of a short shirt of scale-armour 
reaching down tothe thigh; below this hangs a 
clothskirttotheknees; hanging from the shoulder 
behind is a short cloak resembling - that worn b 
our modern horsemen ; round the waist is a sash 
or loosebelt; bootsreaching half way to the knees, 
and at the side is a double-edged Roman sword. 
Now, to what nation or people such a dress as 
this can have belonged, I cannot conceive. I 
feel confident that no people of India have ever 
worn such garments; yet, when I look at this 
dress, and consider the Grecian nature of many 
of the letters in the inscriptions, and the un- 
Indian appearance of the pillars in the lion’s 
mouth, I cannot help asking myself whether it 
is possible that, when Alexander was stopped by 
the Affghans, any of his people ventured still 
farther into the country, and after various wan- 
derings, founded Cundeegurree, as conquerors of 
the district. Or, if I wish to turn my specula- 
tions in another direction, I may examine the 
dress, carved in stone, and that statue, and 
think of the name of the reputed founder, Lalal, 
India, Kesari (queere Cxsar?). All this, how- 
ever, is mere speculation, as have no sufficient 





data at present by which to arrive at any con. 
clusion. There is a much longer inscription 
very correctly copied in Stirling’s ‘ History of 
Orissa.’ ” 





The Characteristics of the Present Age, B 
Johann Gottlieb Fichte. Translated from the 
German by William Smith. Pp. 271. Lon. 
don: John Chapman. a 

Ficutr’s European reputation as one of the fore. 
most of German Philosophers, has recommended 
his works, of which this is a portion, to an able 
translation. We do not call to mind the volumes 
which have preceded the present,* and as we 
cannot anticipate what is to follow,t we must 
confine our remarks simply to what is before us, 
Fichte belongs totheclass of transcendentalistsand 
though sometimes difficult enough to understand, 
is wy more intelligible than most of his 
brethren. His aspirations are elevated and pure 
and his soul seems earnest in the secking for 
truth. The great principle evoked, is the mer- 
ging of individual man, and the present time of 
his earthly career, in the universality of the 
human race and eternity. Progress to an ulti- 
mate perfection, and consummate happiness, are 
the hopes held out.—May they (Oh, our Rea- 
ders !) be realized for us all. 


Essay on the Constitution of Society, as designed 
by God, By Daniel Bishop. Lond. A. Hall 
& Co. 

Axotuer Daniel, it maybe, come to judgment, 

but certes not another Bishop. Liberty and 

equality, no hereditary rights, all things in 
common,—the Tom Paine, Owen, St. Simon, 
and Fourier systems combined,—such are the 
principles and measures advocated in this rather 
long, double-columned, and small-typed work of 

132 pages. The drift is “ Love God with all your 

heart, and your neighbour as yourself;” but 

have a total Revolution, and then love yourself 
better than your neighbour, for if he is richer 
than you, take his spoil and divide it. 


The Christian Reader, Selected and arranged 
by John Slater. Pp. 424. 

A THIRD edition of an excellent work for family 

reading. It is of most various character, yet 

every piece calculated to improve the mind, 

and amend the conduct. 


The Children of the New Forest. By Captain 
Marryat, R.N. Vol. I. H. Hurst, 
ConcLuDEs an interesting tale of the period of 
Charles I. for the Juvenile Library, combining 
so thoroughly amusement and interest, with in- 
struction, that.it ought to be a favourite with old 
and young. Captain Marryat is always truth-like: 
Defoe himself is not his superior in this respect. 
Here we have history, well-drawn characters, 
and stirring events; and what more could be 
desired? A moral influence! we have that also, 

and inculcated in a pleasing manner. 


Where's Eliza? Pp.68. London. W. Strange. 


Tue walls of London, for several weeks past, 
have been diffusely placarded with the incom- 
prehensible inquiry, in huge letters, ‘‘ WHERES 
E11za >” of which placard and the public cuno- 
sity it has excited, the writer of this little squib 
has ingeniously taken advantage, to get at least 
a popular title for his work. <A Miss Eliza 
Brown elopes from Clapham, and is pursued in 
vain by her Irish cousin, Macpipkin : ‘* Where's 
Eliza >” is the cry, and the tale runs through 4 
lot of travel and incidents, which may amuse the 
readers of such trifles. The true explanation of 
the placard, refers, we are told, to Laurent s 
Casino, but as we do not frequent resorts of that 
kind, we cannot furnish any information on the 
subject. 
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* “The Nature of the £cholar.” 
+ ‘*Ehe Doctrine of Religion.” 
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rsley on Deafness. Pp. 181. J. Churchill. 
— . 8. Highley. 
A REPETITION at length of the writer’s oft-re- 
ated views, with which we should imagine the 
public at large were tolerably familiar, in conse- 
quence of the assiduity with which they have 
been put forward, 


The Anabasis of Xenoph By the Rev. J. F. 
Macmiq@hael, B.A. London : G. Bell. 
FounpEep on the excellent text of Bornemann, 
this edition of the Anabasis is admirably fitted 
to support its name as a “‘ Grammar School Clas- 
sic.’ The notes are valuable, and three maps 
illustrative of the extraordinary expedition, 
very useful auxiliaries. W. F. Ainsworth’s 
yecent work has supplied much excellent in- 

formation. 


Poems and Ballads. By Julia Tilt. 
E, Churton. 


Our dear young ladies, let the public be as apa- 
thetic as it likes about poetry, will write poems, 
and, what is more, publish them. We are loath 
tosay they do not always seem worthy of the 
distinction, but as they are rather proofs of 
amiable weakness than of aught to provoke cen- 
sure, we are generally inclined to pass them over 
in silence, or select only such a specimen as the 
following, ‘‘'To the Memory of Sir R. Sale,”’ &c. 

“Shouts of Glory are rending the sky, 

Which are wafted from Indus to here, 

But echo sends only a sigh, 

To hallow the warrior’s bier,” 





Pp. 158. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Constantinople, September 12, 1847. 
Dear Str,—My last letter was written off 
Galatz, a port of Moldavia, where I spent the 
day'with a gentleman, to whom I had been in- 
troduced by letter. The town is situated on a 
mount, with some slightly elevated ground in its 
rear its trade in corn has increased wonderfully 
within the last few years, and last year I under- 
stood there were upwards of 200 British ships. 
The resident merchants are much cast down by 
the failures that have taken place in the corn 
trade in London. The climate is not good— 
ague and fever very prevalent. At 8 p.m., 
(4th September), we left our hospitable host 
and embarked on board the Austrian Lloyd’s 
steamer, ‘* Baron Eichhoff,” which, like all the 
,steamers belonging to that excellent company 
(end I experienced their comforts on the voyage 
from Alexandria to ‘I'rieste, vié Corfu, last year), 
ismost admirably managed. I should mention 
that there are Austrian and Russian consuls, and 
a British vice-consul at Galatz; and an hotel 
(Hotel Moldavie), which, however, is no great 
thing. I heard deplorable accounts while there, 
of the demoralized state of the peasantry, as 
well as of the, Boyars or Noblesse: slavery 
exists to a great extent. We left Galatz about 
3am, on the 5th, and about 8 a.m, were abreast 
of a new town called Teatyo, on the Turkey 
side of the Danube, and which appeared to be a 
place of no small activity, as I counted no fewer 
than five sloops and brigs that were in progress 
of construction. After passing this town, the 
banks possess but little interest. On the right 
bank is the “* Delta,”’ or neutral ground; and on 
the left is Bessarabia, a Russian province, with 
tough guard-houses and still wilder Cossacks, 
with their lances, every mile. The land on both 
sides of the river is marshy and flat. From Ga- 
latz to the embouchure of the Danube is about 
88 miles, and off Sulina, a Russian settlement, 
theriver enters the Black Sea, the steamer passing 
over a bar. It has been in contemplation to 
form a canal from Basova to Kustringen, on the 
Black Sea, by which upwards of 30 hours would 
be saved in the passage between Vienna and Con- 
stantinople, but want of pecuniary means has 
hitherto preyented so desirable an undertaking 





being carried out. Were such a canal to be con- 
structed, the advantage which the Russians 
possess by garrisoning Sulina at the mouth of 
the Danube, would be lost. The entire trip 
from Vienna to the Black Sea has been to 
me a most interesting one. I would re- 
commend my countrymen not to be daunted 
by the very terrible account of the insalubrity 
of-the Danube, as alluded to by that otherwise 
excellent ‘“‘Murray’s Handbook.” How the 
worthy editor, even in a late edition, could have 
given such an account, is surprising; he evidently 
is under the impression that a voyage down the 
Danube is as bad as a residence at Sierra Leone. 
All that the journey requires is a determination 
not to be put out with little inconveniences; on 
no account to sleep at night on the deck of the 
steamer, and to view everything as much as 
possible couleur de rose. I forget whether, 
in my former letter, I recommended the traveller 
down the Danube to take some good wine and 
English porter (all procurable at Vienna) with 
him. I have been eight days from Vienna to 
the Black Sea, without counting a day spent at 
Pesth. The Danube, as you are aware, empties 
itself into the Black Sea by four mouths; of 
these that of Sulina is considered the safest. 
Circassia is on the north eastern shore, and the 
Russians have a chain of posts, and a large camp 
not far from the sea, but from what I can learn 
have not made much progress towards the sub- 
jugation of the Circassians. I had an invitation 
to the Russian camp, and was very sorry that my 
time would not admit of my visiting so interest- 
ing acountry. The Russian colony at Sulina 
consists of about one dozen houses; it has a 
small garrison of marines, and a corvette is 
stationed at the entrance of the Danube. The 
“exit” of the Danube through this mouth 
(Sulina), isin keeping with the character of this 
magnificent river. About 12 o’clock the next 
day we reached Varna, having been delayed for 
three hours by the breaking of our piston in the 
night. Varna itself, is, like most Eastern towns, 
—dirty, but the country behind it is bold and 
picturesque. A consul (Colonel Neale) has just 
been appointed by the English Government, as 
the extensive grain trade, and the large operations 
carried on bythe English merchants of Constanti- 
nople, &c., at Varna, required the presence of 
such an officer. Left Varna at ten, and about 
8 a.m. next morning (17th September), entered 
the Bosphorus, I will not fatigue you with any 
description of what has been so often dilated on. 
Suffice it to say, that, like (I fancy) the majority 
of those who have enjoyed this splendid sight, 
all my anticipations were more than realized. 
An inhabitant of Pera, an Italian, who was 
standing near me on the deck of the steamer, told 
me he had sailed up the Bosphorus a hundred 
times and more, and every time discovered some 
new beauties. We got to our hotel by 100’clock, 
and found that the English ambassador was at 
Therapia, to which place I proceeded. Lovely 
views of the Bosphorus were met with in our 
land journey, which occupied about two hours, 
From all that I can learn, Tfirkey is really ad- 
vancing in civilization. The people are iuing 
educated, not only at the capital, but measures are 
in progress for the institution of normaland other 
schools throughout the Ottoman Empire. A school 
for painting and design has been established, and 
the proficiency of the scholars has been remark- 
able. ‘The pupils of the Medical College have 
also made very satisfactory progress. A Uni- 
versity is in course of construction, at which 400 
young Mussulmen are to be received—to be fed 
and educated at the expense of the Government, 
and 400 or 500 more of aut religions are to be 
received as out-door scholars, This is a most 
interesting step in the ‘‘ march”’ of religious tole- 
ration. All classes unite in praising the present 
Sultan, who is described as being most desirous 


to do his utmost to promote the welfare of his 





country. Although a little crotchety at times 

he is aman of most amiable and mild temper 
and has most effectually crushed the malpractices 
of the public officers employed in remote dis- 
tricts of his empire. In my former letter to 
you, I mentioned the imposition of a toll ona 
bridge in Pesth, which the poor only are called 
upon to pay. In this city, the present Sultan has 
directed a toll to be levied on a new bridge 
of boats, within the last two years, but auu per- 
sons pay it, from the highest Pacha to the 
labourer. The English Palace,.and a handsome 
Theatre of stone, are building, and the former 
will soon be completed, under the auspices of an 
English engineer of energy and talent. The 
Sultan has a theatre in his palace, and his 
wives view the mimic scene. The réles are filled 
by Turks—French and Italian operas and plays 
being translated into Turkish. I have been 
very lucky in being in time to see the Sultan 
and his brilliant suite and principal grandees 
assist at the festival of the Bairam. It wasa 
very splendid sight. To morrow (13th), I leave 
the city of the Sultan, by steamer (English) to 
Somsan, and on from thence on horseback to 
Mussool, and the “ City of the Caliphs,’’ which 
I trust to reach in about four weeks time. It 
will be a tough ride ! 

Yours, truly, 
BE, R. P. 

P.S.—A cotton manufactory has been estab- 
lished by the Sultan under American manage- 
ment, and the results, so far as the matter has 
yet *‘ progressed,”’ are very satisfactory, both as 
to quahty and quantity. 

The long agitated question as to boundaries 
between Turkey and Persia, has at last been 
settled by the labours of the mixed commission, 
the British member of which, Col. Williams, a 
man of talent, great tact, and indomitable energy, 
is now about leaving for England on a few 
months’ leave of absence. He is, I believe, to 
return to see that the provisions of the Treaty are 
duly carried out by the contracting powers. 
met M. Layard also at Constantinople—the in- 
defatigable antiquarian by whose zealous labours, 
so many interesting and wonderful discoveries 
of antiquities, &e., have been made near Mussool. 
The Sultan has, I believe, granted the land, 
together with the antiquities found thereon, to 
the British Government. A small portion of 
the antiquities have already been transmitted to 
England. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE ANNULAR ECLIPSE. 
Frarine that the atmosphere would not be 
favourable for observing the eclipse on the 9th 
inst., at Paris, (and such was the case) M. 
Arago had requested M.M. Mauvais and Goujon 
to proceed to Orleans, and M. Lauvier to Cler- 
mont (Oise). In the latter place the sky was 
less favourable than at Paris. At Orleans M.M. 
Mauvais and Goujon saw the eclipse, but only 
from 6h. 49m, ‘The sun was-then eclipsed about 
a quarter of thediameter, ‘They commenced by 
observing the occultations of the spots, but the 
great undulation of the atmosphere, which gave 
to the edges of the sun and moon the jagged 
appearance of a saw, prevented any exact deter- 
mination of the immersions. At 7h, 30m. the 
air had become more calm, and they prepared 
to watch the formation of the annulus, which 
M. Mauvais thus describes :—The extremities of 
the cusps of the sun were then excessively sharp, 
but no distortions were apparent; only the at- 
mospheric undulations gave to them aserpentine 
form. When the cusps had embraced three- 
quarters of the circumference of the moon, they 
began to advance more rapidly one before the 
other, their progression being very sensible to 
the eye. From this moment I noticed several 
times that the moyement of progression was not 
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uniform, but by jumps ; it was not continuous, 
for sometimes a luminous track was seen in 
advance of the cusp, and not connected with it. 
The dark interval was at first ten seconds, it 
re-filled by degrees with light, and sometimes 
the detached parts were insensibly resolved. 
These detached pcints appeared at first feeble, 
and less resplendent than the rest of the sun; 
they acquired little by little more _brilliancy, 
"but without change of colour. When the ex- 
tremities of the two cusps of the sun were about 
25° from each other, there was suddenly formed 
a series of about ten or twelve luminous points, 
separated one from the other; they appeared 
almost: simultaneously in the whole extent of 
this arc. These points, these luminous traces, 
prolonged more or less concentrically to the cir- 
eumference of the sun, closely resembled the 
mountains of the moon seen in the first quarter, 
in. the obscure, and very near the bright part. 
All these detached points took about thirteen 
seconds to re-unite, and to form a continuous 
are. This re-union occurred at 7h. 33m. 5°2s. 
Paris mean time. The breaking up of the an- 
nulus was observed at 7h. 36m. 22°7s, But the 
difficulty of selecting the instant when the ring 
should be considered as completely formed, ren- 
ders the determination of these two phases of 
the eclipse very uncertain. I did not observe 
the long black threads said to have been seen in 
other eclipses, nor the beads, nor the jagged 
edges——M. Mauvais examined the dark surface 
of the moon with a Savart’s polariseope, but 
could not detect a trace of polarization. He 
tried, several times, to see, without the sun, the 
dark part of the moon which he had seen at 
Perpignan on a former eclipse, but nothing even 
similar was observable. In examining the cusps 
attentively, he thought that before the formation 
of the annulus, theright (apparent) cusp was more 
drawn out than the left, whilst after the com- 
‘pletion of the ring, the left appeared the sharp- 
est. The.end of the eclipse was observed at 
8h, 57m. 48°7s. Paris mean time. The geogra- 
phical position of the Cathedral of Orleans, 
where the observers were stationed, is longitude 
0° 25’ 35” west of Paris ; latitude 47° 54° 7”; 
height. of the position above the churchyard, 
14m., and above the level of the sea, 130m, 


Phenomenon during the late Eclipse.—Mr. Fos- 
‘ter states that the eclipse on Saturday the 9th 
was accompanied by a rare phenomenon, which 
he cannot possibly account for, and which has 
been observed only once beforeinItaly. Towards 
the middle of the eclipse, a luminous ring, much 
more brilliant than the rest of the solar surface, 
“appeared above the disc of the moon. This phe- 
nomenon seemed to indicate an atmosphere 
- around the moon, but it might perhaps be ex- 
plained by optics. Unfortunately the clouds 
succeeded cach other with such rapidity that the 
sun was visible only at rare intervals, and this 
: prevented him from taking accurate observations, 
Lhe previous night, at 7 minutes before 2 oclock, 
when he was already taking his astronomical 
observations, Mr. Foster saw a — meteor, 
which rose at 2° 3’ S.SE. from the planet Mars, 
and travelling E.NE. disappeared below the 
horizon, leaving a long train of light behind ; 1° 
4 after it, he saw another meteor going in the 
* game direction close to the horizon, but as it had 
originated in the south, the light was of a delicate 
pale blue. 
Spots on the Sun.—Since the eclipse, two very 
large groups of dark spots have appeared near 
the sun’s centre. 


A NEW PLANET. . 

On the 18th inst. Mr. Hind, at Mr. Bishop’s 
Oo , Regent’s Park, found another 
Planet near Orion, He thus writes to the Times: 
—‘ Last night at 11 h. 20 m., mean time, I dis- 
covered another new planet, not far from the star 





15 Orionis. It shines as a star of the ninth 
magnitude, with a bluish light. By microme- 
trical comparisons with Bessel V, 48, the follow- 
ing positions were obtained : — 
Right 
Ascension. 
h. m.s. hm 3s. * 
Oct. 18,at 1140 4 .. 5 3 40-11 14 3 35-4 
— W410 .. 53 4151 14 3 262 
15 52 27 5 3 41-97 14 3 253 
‘It is probable that this object is one of the 
group of planets between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter, at present not far from its stationary 
point.” 


North 
Declination. 


’ 


G.M. T. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


6th September—Mr. W. Spence, President, 
in the chair. Among the donations were 
specimens of a singular, strong, leather-like 
material of large size, formed by an insect over 
Indian maize, laid up in store in Mexico, pre- 
sented by Mr. Evans. Mr. E. Doubleday exhi- 
bited some singular galls from China, of which a 
cargo had been recently imported as an article 
of commerce. Mr. S. Stevens exhibited a num- 
ber of rare and beautiful British Lepidoptera 
recently captured, including three species, new 
to thiscountry. Mr. White made some observa- 
tions on certain Australian and New Zealand in- 
sects. Mr. Spence exibited a new species of the 
singular genus Nemoptera, from New Holland; 
also specimens of the larva of:a species of Noctuide 
which has proved very destructive to the turnip 
crop this year. Mr. Ingpen exibited a specimen 
of the migratory locust, captured in Hyde Park ; 
and Mr, Vv. Thomson, specimens of anew British 
moth, and also of a trap-door spider from Bar- 
bary. Communications on: the natural history 
of various species of aphides, were read from 
Dr. Schaum, Messrs. F. Walker, A. Smee, and 
G. H. K. Thwaites. A monograph on the British 
species of the genus Chrysopa, was also read by 
Mr. Evans, and some notes on the atmospheric 
peculiarities observed during the occurrence of 
the swarming Coccinellidein August, by Mr. West- 
wood, who also exibited various specimens illus- 
trating the natural history of different species of 
insects, The capture of Polia lichenia (anew 
British species) in the New Forest by Mrs. Nines, 
was also mentioned by Mr. Douglas. 

4th October.—Mr. W. Yarrell, V.P., in the 
chair. It was announced that a new quarterly 
part of the Transactions, (vol. V. pt. 2), anda 
new sheet of the proceedings, were read for deli- 
very to the members. Several specimens of the 
migratory lecust from various localities were 
exhibited by Messrs. Stevens, Bond, &c., and 
Mr. Bedell exhibited an extensive series of Micro- 
lepidoptera, including several new British species, 
Mr. Westwood exibited specimens and drawings 
of new Indian Cetoniide, also specimens of some 
new Lepidoptera from the western coast of 
Africa, communicated by the Rev. T. Savage; 
he also read the description of a new species of 
Nemoptera from Western Australia. . Bond 
exibited a specimen of Buprestis Mauritanica, 
captured alive in Plaistow Marshes, and Mr. 
White read some extracts from notes, made by 
Mr, Adams, on Tropical Arachnida, 


HANOVERIAN MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Ar the last meeting of this Society, held on 
Seturday last, the following gentlemen were 
elected the officers for the current (being the 
17th) session, 1847-48 : 

Presidents.—C. J. Hare, M.D.; J. E. Erich- 
sen, Esq. : 

Treasurer.— William Stroud, M.D. 

Hon. Secretary.— William Camps, M.D. 

Council.—W. D. Chowne, M.D. ; J. G. Forbes, 
Esq.; J. C. Langmore, Esq. 





PINE ARTS. 
ART UNION OF LONDON, 


We have before us copies of the two prints, and 
seven outlines reduced from the cartoons, which 
are to be forthwith issued to the members of this 
Society. We are happy to state that they are 
of a very satisfactory and attractive description, 
The Last Embrace, painted by T. Uwins, R.A, 
and engraved by C. Rolls, is an_ affecting com. 
position, and sweetly executed. The coun. 
tenances are replete with beautiful, though 
sorrowful, expression, and the whole group is 
almost more touching in the print than in the 
painting,—for there are no colours in the former 
to give even a glow of warmth to the sad and 
chilling ceremony. A Neapolitan Wedding, by 
the same artist, engraved by F. A. Heath is a 
joyous contrast, though itself somewhat alloyed 
by melancholy. Two of the juvenile heads are 
full of spirit ; the third not so successful. Of the 
cartoons we spoke at the time they were exhi- 
bited, and the Art Union assigned Mr. Selous 
the prize of £500. ‘The seven here selected from 
the competitionareSchart’s Non Anglised Angeli; 
Scott’s Saxon Almsgiving; Salter’s Alfred; 
Paton’s Seizure of Roger Mortimer; Corbould’s 
Welcome of Henry VI. into London ; Claxton’s 
Spenser, and Armitage’s Howard visiting an 
Asiatic Prison, which are ably rendered in the 
outlines. 

When on the subject of Art Union prizes we 
have a suggestion to offer which we deem to 
be well deserving of the consideration of the 
directors. It is notorious to all who visited the 
last exhibition in Westminster Hall, and has 
been much talked of by the most eminent artists 
and judges of art amongst us, that though not 
inclined to arraign, with any severity of comment, 
the decision of the premiums, there were enter- 
tained very strong opinions that some of the best 
works were passed over im the award. Now 
we would suggest to the Art Union to purchase, 
say two or three of the most distinguished of 
these, and constitute them their leading prizes 
at the next distribution in Drury-Lane, This 
would be a great encouragement of the great 
and elevated in art, and redeem the Society trom 
the charge of patronizing mediocrity. It would 
be truly national. ‘They might be eagraved : the 
funds now subscribed amount to a very large 
sum. There is Sir W. Allan’s noble picture 
of Waterloo ; there is Sydney Cooper’s admirable, 
animal canvas on thesame glorious subject ; there 
is Haydon’s Aristides, and there are Carmichael’s 
Cook and Parry ; Corbould’s Troubadour, 
William Eynesham ; R. S. Lauder’s two sacred 
subjects ; Sant’s Expulsion; Woo!noth’s Wreck, 
and other fine compositions also “ for choice.” 
We think the adoption of this course would 
reflect much credit on the Art Union, and we 
trust they will think of it. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 
FRANCE. 

Paris, Oct. 19, 1847. 
Tue Thédtre Frangaisre-opens to night. Well 
might we, did not past experience counsel 
@ more sober judgment,—well might we 
imagine that we are entering a new era, and 
that chefs d’cuvre will shower down in plent 
upon this stage, newly painted, newly decorated, 
brilliant with fresh colouring and gilding. But 
alas ! paintersanddecorators are very numerous, 
whilst comic or tragic poets are very scarce. 
We are, however, promised the following, toge- 
ther with the Cleopatra of M. de Girardin ;— 
a political comedy, les Aristocraties, attributed to 
M, Etienne Arago, the brother of our astrono- 
mer; we shall see what ro omar against 
the noble Cartes, he has drawn from his 
opinions, so essentially and violently demo- 
cratic ;—a five-act play, entitled le Puff 
Reclame, by M. Kagine Scribe, M. Seribe 
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wrote, some 15 or 16 years ago, a charming 
yaudeville, entitled Je Charlatanisme ; since 
then he has again written on the same ground- 
work,—satire upon our quacks, a five-aet 
comedy, la Camaraderie, which obtained a most 
honourable success. And now there is really 
good ground for fearing that he intends, like 
3 prudent economist, to favour us with a third 
edition of the same idea, a third concoction of 
the self-sam@ingredients, 

Another academician, M. Ancelot, ex-mana- 

tof the Vaudeville has presented a comedy, 
entitled Za Rue Quincampoiz, which has been 
accepted. Now, M. Ancelot is not merely a 
dramatic author, he also writes the theatrical 
feuilleton of a political paper, and the following 
are the terms in which he has thought proper to 
announce, without naming himself, his own 


ork : 

“The French Academy has determined to 
concur in the regeneration of this glorious stage, 
which has given so many illustrious members to 
its ranks ;. two academicians have severally pre- 
sented a five-act play (here follow the titles 
given above). The Administration seems to 
rest most brilliant wr upon these two works. 
May the judgment of the public confirm these 
two previsions! None desire this more ardently 
than we do.” 

How do you like this announcement, these an- 
ticipations, and especially the last little hit ? 
Would they not afford to M. Scribe an excellent 
hit for his comedy of the Puff? 

Whilst we are talking of the French Academy, 
it is as well to mention a fact which none of our 
journals have yet noticed, which I hold from 
authentic sources, and which throws much light 
upon the very proper impulse given to the first 
literary body of France. 

The Academy has been several times commis- 
sioned by private individuals to award a literary 
recompense, by many a reward to virtue, &c., &c. 
Amo! the former we find an annual fund of 
10,000f. (£400) legally left by a young man, the 
Baron. Gobert, to be given to the best work on 
French History, which shall have been produced 
during the year; with the subsidiary clause that 
this income shall be continued to the author of 
the said work, as long as a new work of still 
a merits shall not have produced a better 
title for the golden palm. Since the last eight 
years—the period ‘when the prize was first 
awarded—it has remained in the possession of 
the two writers who had then obtained it: M. 
Augustin Thierry, for his Récits des Temps Mero- 
vingiens, and M. Bazin, for his Histoire de Louis 
XII, Without in the least contending against 
the merits of these two works, much could be 
said as to the manner in which the Academy has 
interpreted the will of M. Gobert, and upon the 
want of encouragement, which is the result of 
such lengthened persistence in a first choice. 
Butthis is not the point; it is for the remainder 
of my tale that I would chiefly solicit your at- 
tention. 

For eight years, as I was telling you, the Aca- 
demy has faithfully remitted to the two Laur- 
eates the 10,000f. awarded to them, without 
subtracting one farthing, which, indeed, seemed 
natural enough. But this year, suddenly chang- 
ing their minds, they laid an embargo upon a 
portion of the sum in which they were indebted, 
and to the pretty tune of 900f. (£36). When a 
reason was asked for this novel proceeding, they 
= e necessity in which the a pare of 

great liter: Areopagus stood of reading, 
and, ccomequentiy, of purchasing all the works 
presented for competition. 

Now, really need I add this >—not one writer 

to compete for the prize of 10,000f., has 

ever omitted giving to each of his judges a 
copy of his work ; and from this simple fact it 
lows that the academicians—or at least a few 
of the number, the poor, the needy, the mendi- 





cants, and some there are—pocket, without the 
slightest right, as a supplementary provision to 
their jetons de presence, about one-tenth of the 
reward given to two writers, not by the Aca- 
demy, but by M. Gobert, who is thus unscru- 
pulously robbed, probably because he is dead. 

The enthusiasm which Mlle. Alboni has 
created amongst our dilettanti has not yet sub- 
sided, albeit the sweet melodist has left us. 
Anecdotes out of number are everywhere current 
respecting this charming person—but yesterday 
unknown to fame, and uncared for by all. 

She is shewn to us, dressed as man, at a table 
d’héte in Berlin, boxing the ears of a Prus- 
sian officer,. for some inconsiderate speech. 
He demands satisfaction, a meeting is ap- 
pointed for the next day, and the next 
day, instead of a handsome young fellow, he 
finds a lovely woman quite ready to leave to him 
the choice cf arms. 

I leave to you to decide whether it was 
allowed to rest here. The other story is dated 
from London. It is said that, when on the eve 
of signing the engagement, which bound her for 
three years to the management of Covent 
Garden, she exacted as a sine-qua-non condition, 
the re-engagement of a poor devil of a stage 
manager whom the Lessee had dismissed a few 
days previously, and who, with a large family 
on his hands, knew not what saint to invoke. 
You can, better than me, ascertain the truth of 
these green-room chronicles, and, be it well 
understood, I do not in any way vouch for 
their accuracy. 

M. Jules Janin, having acquired a taste for 
exhumations, since he has resuscitated Clarissa 
Harlow, has just published a new edition of the 
Lettres de Mile, Lespinasse, written in 1773-1776. 
These letters, the eloquent expression of the 
ardent and repressed affection which Mlle. Les- 
pinasse had vowed to M. de Guibert, who never 
returned the same, are too well known to finda 
mention here. As to the biographical intro- 
duction with which M. Jules Janin has prefaced 
them, it is merely a very lengthy feuilleton, in 
which the excessive abundance of commas very 
indifferently conceals the exceeding scarcity of 
ideas. 

The: Pantheon is at this moment choke-full 
from 10 in the morning till 4 in the afternoon, 
with artists, with foreigners, and with spec- 
tators of all kinds. The objects of their admi- 
ration are the copies executed from paintings 
in the Vatican, by M.M. Balze (Raymond and 
Paul), pupils of M. Ingues. The exhibition 
contains 13 large and 34 small paintings. The 
13 larger works are: lst,—The Miracle of the 
Mass at Bolsena; 2nd,—Parnassus; 3rd,—De- 
liverance of Prisoners; 4th,—Conflagration of 
the Borough of St. Peter—the Pope, St. Leon, 
offers up prayers to heaven and the fire is ex- 
tinguished; 5th,—The Sybils of Cuma; 6th,— 
Daniel; 7th,—The School of Athenian Philo- 
a: 8th,—the Dispute of the Sacrament ; 
9th,—Attila invading Italy; 10th,—Attila’s 
Massaeres in the Churches ; 11,—Joel; 12th,— 
Zachariah ; 13th,—Erythrée. 

The Nineveh Museum in the Louvre was 
yesterday opened to the public. 


NOTES FROM ABROAD, 


Deathof Vasques.—Senor R. Vasques, member 
of the order of the Jesuits, and of the Academy 
of Fine Arts, themost able architect inthe Penin- 
sula, has just died in Spain. He entered the order 
of St. Ignatius, but continued ardently topursue 
his profession, in which he was extremely success- 
ful. He wasengaged on the immenseundertaking 
of openinga tunnel in the mountains of Guadaran, 
a much more difficult task than even the most 
celebrated tunnel of Europe, when he was sud- 
denly attacked by an illness which carried him 
off. 








The Society of Arts at Berlin has increased 
greatly since it has received the patronage of the 
king, who very much encourages it. He pro- 
poses to form a National Gallery of a 
and as a commencement has just purchased the 
large historical painting by Julius Schrader 
which represents the surrender of Calais to Ed- 
ward IIT 

The University of Prague has sustained a great 
loss by the death of Mr. Joseph Helfert, pro- 
fessor of Roman and Canonical Law. The learned 
Doctor was a member of .the Austrian Court of 
Judicature, and of the Episcopal Consistory. 

Anecdote of Pope Pius IX.—A French mis- 
sionary was lately admitted by the august 
Pontiff to a private audience. He held in his 
hand a portrait of the Pope, which he was 
anxious to compare with the original, and a cru- 
cifix, which he wished his Holiness to bless. 
“Oh!” cried Pius, taking the image of Christ 
crucified, and bursting into tears, “ this is my 
true portrait; for like Him, I am nailed to the 
cross—like Him, I bear on my head a crown of 
thorns !”” The Parisians intend to erect a pub- 
lic monument in honour of the Pontiff in their 
capital, and in Brussels a subscription is being 
made for the purpose of presenting him with a 
splendid gift. 

The Pope having determined to occupy the 
apartments in which Pius VII. was taken pri- 
soner, has commissioned Mr. Overbeck to de- 
corate them with his own paintings. The 
sketch of one of the subjects which he hag chosen, 
“Christ tempted by the Pharisees &c.”” has been 
highly approved by His Holiness. 

The Belgian Minister of the interior has granted 
the sum of 10,000 francs to the Atheneum of 
Ghent, the pupils of this Academy having greatly 
distinguished themselves at the late examinations 
at Brussels. 

The Potato Disease-—M. Eusebing Gris, a 
chemist of Belgium, prescribes watering with a 
solution of sulphate of iron, as a certain cure for 
the potato disease. Experimenters thereon re- 
port rather favourably, and think the same 
mixture may be usefully applied to sandy soils, 
and to other vegetable products where the saps 
are similarly affected. 

Discovery of Original Lines by Moliére in the 
Royal Library of Brussels.—The following lines 
by Moliére have just been found in the Cabinet of 
Prints, at the foot of an engraving by Ledoyer, 
after the drawing of that artist which represents 
the brotherhood of Notre Dame de la Charité, 
among whom Pope Alexander VI. established a 
Society for the Mitigation of Slavery, in 1665. 
They are signed by Moliére, and have not hitherto 
appeared in any of the editions of his works. 

“* Brisez les tristes fers du honteux esclavage, 
Ou vous tient du péché le commerce honteux, 

Et venez recevoir le glorieux servage 

Que vous tendent les mains de la Reine des Cieux. 
L’un sur vous A vos sens donne pleine victoire, 
L’autre sur vos désirs vous fait régner en roi ; 


L’un vous tire aux enfers, et l’autre dans la gloire. 
Hélas! peut-on, mortels balancer sur le choix ¢ 


Signed, ‘J. B. PoQUELIN D& MOLIERR.” 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE CREATOR OF FAME, 


A youne Irish student called on Dr. Rees one 
day, whilst his elaborate Cyclopedia was in pro- 
gress, and offered his assistance in writing for 
that great work. The Doctor naturally inquired 
in what branch of literature he proposed to con- 
tribute; to which the answer was, ‘I am quite 
indifferent, and will undertake any part you are 
most in need of at this time: You have got to 
G, I see, and I am willing to do geography, 
geology, geometry, grammar, history, natural 

istory, law, machinery, medicine, navigation, 
physics or metaphysics, painting, printing, poetry, 
philosophy : in short, any subject in later letters 
down to Z,—zoology’”........ “or zootomy, 
et cetera,’’ said the astonished editor, in his quiet 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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way, ‘I dare say you are equally able for them 
all, and I will consider of your proposition, and 
let you know.” Strange to add, he never called 
the cyclopedical genius, here so freely placed at 
his disposal, into operation. 

An individual of a similar Admirable Crichton 
character, is advertising his high standing (at a 
shoemaker’s shop) and competence to create the 
fame of any diffident aspirants (the reverse of 

imself) in any branch of the Belles Lettres. ’Tis 
all the same.to him. Come to him for any pur- 
pose, in any style, or in any language, and 

*Tis “ Si Signor,” ’tis “ Yah Mynheer ;” 
*Tis “Si ’l vous plait monseer.” 

Tales or sermdns, poems or lectures, prefaces, 
essays, and leaders, on all questions and all sides, 
are to be had of this literary magician, and he 

romises, on the honour of a universal underta- 

er, that he will bury his own merits, and twine 
the laurel round your barren brow. ‘The honesty 
of the transaction is a pledge for his fidelity, and 
palmam qui meruit ferat, his motto. It is to be 

esumed that the same honesty will guarantee 

is silence when the daw he has be-plumed is 
strutting about in his fine feathers, and that he 
will not, like many of the possessors of secrets 
which people would not wish to have known, 
*peach if not bribed, when his occasions require 
it, to hold his tongue. It must be vastly agree- 
able to be in the power of such a gentleman 
for ridicule to the end of your days, as the 
would-be author, poet, historian, philosopher. 
“Literary Reputation,’”’ indeed !—literary hum- 
bug and rascality. Can there be a simpleton in 
the world vain enough to resort to such disrepu- 
table services ? 


HEALTH OF TOWNS. 


The Cholera:—We lament to see it stated that 
acase of cholera has occurred at Vienna, and 
only hope it may be incidental and insulated. 
That the fatal malady is advancing into the 
heart of the Russian Empire appears to be more 
threatening and fearful, It is wise to make this 
condition of things another strong argument 
to urge on all concerned, the absolute and im- 
mediate necessity of proceeding with measures 
for the sanitary preservation of towns. [On this 
subject we have received, Part I. of the Manual 
of Public Health, &c., from the Working Classes’ 

iation, (London, J. Churchill), which we 
sincerely recommend to general consideration.— 
Ed. L.G.] The National Society for the Aboli- 
tion of Burials in Towns also deserves our earnest 
notice. There are several publications addressed 
to this most important topic, to which it is the 
duty of every organ of the Press to call attention. 
We will therefore mention, with approbation : 

1. Disinfection, and the Manufacture of in- 
odorous azotized Manure, by C. F. Ellerman. 
Pp. 24, G. Price, describing the new patent for 
immediately disinfecting animal and vegetable 
matter. 

2. Lecture by Dr. Hector Gavin, on the Neces- 
sity of Remedial Measures to mitigate the Unheal- 
thiness of London. J. Churchill. 

3. On the Health of Towns, as affected by Im- 
perfect Cleansing and Drainage, by W. A. Grey, 
M.B. Pp. 48. H, Renshaw. e_refuse of 
towns for agricultural purposes would defray 
the expense. 

4, Lectures, by G. A. Walker, (Longman and 
Co.) whose indefatigable labours have always 
met our praise and best co-operation. 


LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 
Tue Sixth Report of, the Commissioners is a 
very interesting one. It relates chiefly to the 
appropriation of the Rolls Estate, in Chancery 
Lane, the building of a suitable Record Office 
there, and the approaches to the same, The 
last is recommended to consist of a wide central 


street between the east and west, and running 
between the great thoroughfares, Ludgate Hill, 
Fleet Street, and the Strand, on the south, and 
Snow Hill and Holborn, on the north. For the 
site of the new Record Office; £3,000,000 is stated 
to. be requisite for the present time, and the 
accumulation of another century. There is 
room on the Rolls Estate for this extent. The 
exact line of the new street is not determined. 
We may assume half a million to be less than 
the probable cost, as the estimate is £450,000. 
Whatever plan is adopted, one desirable result, 
if no accident intervene, may be anticipated, 
viz., the safe and convenient custody of the 
National Records, now kept most insecurely in 
various places, at the annual charge of £1,500. 
It transpired also that the City Records are rot- 
ting in the cellars at the Mansion House; so that 
we may truly say all the valuable manuscripts 
of England remain in a condition of daily danger 
and certain ruin, through neglect. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE BEGGAR CHILD.—A CAPRICCIO, 


(This playful impromptu seems to have been suggested 
by Eliza Cook’s “ Old Arm Chair,.”—Ep. L. G.) 


He comes, he comes, o’er the slippery flags, 

With his jacket torn, and his shirt in rags, 

His trowsers flap round his legs so lean, 

(Those trowsers once were bottle-green) 
With his skip, and jump, and aspect wild, 
Oh! how I love the beggar-child ! 


There’s a limp inhis gait, and a leer in his eye, 
Very comical, queer, and sly: 
Down the areas all he looks, 
Torwatch the meat on the kitchen hooks, 
When he saw a beefsteak, oh ! how he smiled! 
And I felt I loved the beggar-child ! 


His hair is like the sunset’s glow: 

No comb e’er vexed that brow of snow. 

I love those tangled locks so bright, 

‘To me they are a finer sight 
‘Than the well-combed hair of an infant mild ; 
For oh! I love the beggar-child, 


Rove onward in thy course so free, 
Thou shalt not be restrained by me, 
Too well I love thee e’er to rule 
Thy thoughts or motions in any school . 
By Nature’s charms be still beguil’d, 
Be free—depart—dear beggar-child ! 
v.Z. 





—— 
ae 





THE DRAMA. 


Haymarket.—A very flimsy farce was produced 
on Saturday, and for so trivial an affair met with 
wonderful success; for this, the author, Mr. 
Morton, owes many thanks to the actors engaged 
in it, without whose help so satisfactory an 
answer could never have been given to Who's 
my Husband? Keeley, as an individual named 
Tootles, who knows nothing of a certain Mrs. 
Smith Thompson (Mrs. W. Clifford), except that 
“he has to pay her acertain sum on the first 
Wednesday in every month,” gets into allsorts of 
troubles on his wedding-day, from which he is 
finally extricated by the discovery of the lady’s 
husband after a ten years’ disappearance. The 
situations were rendered excessively comical by 
Keeley’s admirable acting; he seemed to play 
as if he were exactly in the humour, and, conse- 
quently, carried the audience fairly along with 
him. He was well supported by Mrs. W. Clif- 
ford, Mrs. Humby, and Mrs, Buckingham, and 
by Messrs. Howe and Tilbury; the weight of 
the piece, however, rested entirely on his 
shoulders, and he made very light of the load, 
from first to last. 

If we were astonished at the success of this 
little one-act absurdity, our wonder was in- 
creased by the still greater success of Mr. West- 


land Marston’s “ ponderosity” on Wednesday | P 


night; and yet Mr. Webster may truly place at 
the bottom of his bills, “that the reception of 
the new and original five-act play, called ‘ The 
Heart and the World’,* before a brilliant and 








* Published by C. Mitchell, 


—— 
crowded audience, warrants its announcement 
for every evening of Miss Helen Faucit’s engage. 
ment.’’ There seems to be a lucky fatality attend. 
ing every thing Mr. Webster brings out at the 
“little theatre,” for by no other means can 
we account for the applause bestowed upon the 
two principal personages in, and the author of 
The Heart and the World when the curtain had 
descended ; yet the former were called in front, 
and the latter had to make his obeisance from a 
private box in return for the oblations of an au. 
dience who seemed to be in raptures with the 
new play. It is true there were a few amongst 
the multitude who looked on in silence, or 
smiled, and another few who made their sibilla. 
tions of disappointment audible. Now, the pla 
is a very poor one in plot, construction, and lan. 
guage ; the interest badly sustained, the action 
weak and halting, and the whole very unequally 
conceived and executed. The only scenes of any 
power were those entrustedto Miss Helen Faucit, 
and, with a rare exception here and there, owed 
their success to that lady's perfect acting. We 
quote one of the best passages ; it occurs in the 
third act, and was most beautifully read : 
“ Florence. 

* Ay; pity! There's the loss, that we must learn 

To pity what we worshipp’d !—Vivian Temple ! 

What is the master-pang—there is but one— 

That wrecks a woman’s future? Pours the world 

Scorn on herchosen? Well; she takes his hand, 

And drops the world’s; Is want that crushing pang? 

I tell thee, when of nights her slender hand 

Smooths his brow’s anxious lines, and soul-filled eyes 

Glorify pale, worn faces,—she thanks Heaven 

That taught her, through her very penury, 

How love can w by suffering. Is it death ? 

Temple (breaking in, with much emotion ). 
No, no! 
Florence. 
Isay no too. Then what? 


emp 
Oh ; nothing, nothing! 
Flor 


‘ence 

Yes ; his fall from worth !”’ 

We need only add that the play has been very 
well put upon the stage, and express our regret 
that the promising author of the Patrician’: 
Daughter should haveshewn such a falling-off in 
his second attempt. 

Mr. Hudson has made his first bow here for 
the season, in the Jrish Post, and is as clever, 
im proving, and popular as ever, 

Lyceum.—M. e Vestris, as we mentioned in 
our last, commenced her managership at this 
theatre on Monday, when she was met by a most 
crowded and enthusiastic audience to welcome 
her back to that kind of directorship which, on 
a smaller scale, gave such satisfaction at the 
Olympic, and on a larger scale at Covent Garden. 
The Lyceum is exactly the juste milieu in which 
her fine taste will have a fair field for its display, 
neither too cabined and confined, nor too vast 
and costly for her graceful taste to be fairly a 
preciated. The entire of the interior of the 
theatre has ‘been re-modelied, the balcony re- 
moved, and the front of the boxes bowed out, s0 
as to afford ample room for a comfortable posi- 
tion. This, and the increase in the number of 
private boxes, are the most important features in 
the new arrangements. Of the decorations of 
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the interior it is difficult to convey an adequate 
idea, as they do not belong to any particular 
school, but appear to‘have originated in the fan- 
ciful imagination of Mr. Bradwell. The principal 
colours are blue, pink, and white, and the whole 
has a very light, graceful, and beautiful appeat- 
ance, ‘The lustres surrounding the theatre, in 
place of the central chandelier, harmonize ad- 
mairably with the general effect, and Mr. Bever- 
ley’s new curtain is a very handsome and artistic 
roduction. When the foot-lights were raised, 
and the full blaze of light thrown on these great 
improvements, a burst of applause that must 
have been heard in the most remote, corner of the 
theatre, testified the gratification of the crowded 
audience at everything that had been done to 





please the eye and add tothe comfort of the 
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yisitor. The overture over, and the curtain up, 
we had a market-scene, elaborated into its most 
minute details, of considerable effect, and done 
ina style that has no .other name than Vestris- 
like: it was the introduction to herself, and 
most flattering was her reception and that of 
Planche’s new drama, The Pride of tke Market, 
in which, of course, Madame sustained the prin- 
cipal character. It is a light and amusing adap- 
tation from the French, and the scene pass- 
ing in the reign of Louis Quatorze, affords an 
0 ity for a display of dress and scenery, of 
which every advantage hasbeen taken. Weneed 
not enter into plot or particulars, but may content 
ourselves with saying that the stage was made to 
represent all that was necessary, gorgeous, or 
efective, and that the principal performer was 
well aided by Mrs. C. Jones and Miss H. Gilbert, 
the former as clever as ever, and the latter a great 
acquisition from Edinburgh to the London 
boards, as @ lady-looking and sweet-voiced 
actress. ‘The male characters were sustained by 
Messrs. Leigh, Murray, Parselle, Granby, Buck- 
stone, &c., each and all of whom were heartily 
ted on their appearances, and did their best 
tomake the audience join in the wish expressed 
by Mrs. C. Jones at the end of the piece, that 
“the public would deal largely at the new shop, 
md make it the Pride of the Market.” Aslight 
two-act affair, with barely enough in it to make 
one, brought Mr, Charles Matthews forth, and his 
reception was hearty in the extreme. He did his 
best with the poor materials, and the audience, 
-humo y, tolerated the Light Dragoons. 
God Save the Queen, and Morton’s farce of Bro- 
thr Ben, with Harley in it, filled up the measure 
ofa very agreeable evening. On Tuesday Mrs. 
Stirling, our own and the public’s especial fa- 
yourite, made her first appearance under the new 
régime, in Buckstone’s comic drama of the T'wo 
Queens, and her reception was all that her most 
ine wishes could have expected. This, and 
thetwo new burlettas, have furnished entertain- 
ment enough for the first week of Madame 
Vestris’s management of the Lyceum. 























































VARIETIES. 

The Rajah of Sarawak.—The City of London, 
otke motion of Sir P. Laurie, has done itself 
honour by voting its Freedom, in a gold box, 
toJames Brooke, the rajah of Sarawak, and the 
regenerator of the Indian Archipelago, who may 
well say of his wonderful deeds as Coriolanus 
did, “Atonge I pip it.” The picture of the pre- 
sentation of the corporate body to the King of 
the French at Windsor, executed by command 
ofhis Majesty, was received at the same Court of 
Common Council, and will be hung up in acon- 
spicuous part about Guildhall. > 

Rectory of Glasgow.— Lord John Russell having 
fignified his intention of visiting Glasgow, to be 
formally installed Lord Rector of the University, 
a meeting of the commercial community has 
been convened to confer with his Lordship on 
thepresent monetary crisis!!! ‘There is nothing 
like improving the time. 




















LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 


Buckler’s Abbey Church of St. Albans, 8vo. cloth, 14s. 
~Medico-Chirugical Transactions, vol. 30, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
~Abercrombie’s Essays and Tracts, new edition, cloth, 
5.fd.—Lester’s Criticisms, foolscap, cloth, 10s.6d.— W ood’s 
fermons on Daniel, 12mo. cloth, 5s.—Lallemand’s Treatise 
n§permatorrhaea, 8vo. cloth, 12s.— Wilson on Ring-worm, 
ro. cloth, $s.—Whateley’s Lectures on a Future 

»8ixth edition, 1\2mo. cloth, 5s.— W eisbach’s Mechanics 
{Machinery and Engineering, vol. 1, 8vo, cloth, 2ls.— 
Way-side Verses, b’ . J. Brock, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d.— 
The Women of Retiptaws, by Mrs. Balfour, 12mo. cloth, 
4. 6d—Sermons Preached at Clapham, by Rev. G. A. 
ener, foolscap, cloth, 6s.—The Cotton Tree, or Emily, 
by Mrs, H. Lyneh, 2s. 6d.—Erskine’s Speeches, with Pre- 
fice by Lord ,4 vols. 8vo. cloth, £2 2s.—Classical 
Tales, 18mo, cloth, 2s,—Linwood’s Lexicon to Zschylus, 
tend edition, 8yo, cloth, 12s.—The Parents’ Cabinet, 






















6 vols. foolscap, cloth, gilt, 15s.—Ellis’s Pictures of Private 
Life, 3 vols. foolscap, cloth, 5s.—The Convict; a Tale, by 
G. P. R, James, 3 vols, post 8vo. £1 lls. 6d.—Harden 
Hall, by the Hon. F. B., 3 vols. post 8vo. £1 Ils. 6d.— 
Jane Eyre, an Autobiography, edited by Currer Bell, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. £1 lls. 6d.—Blunt’s (Rev. J. J.) Five Sermons 
at the University of Cambridge, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d.—Wool- 
ley’s (Rev. J.) Sermons at Fleetwood, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
—The Law Lexicon of Jurisprudence, by J. S. Wharton, 
Esq., royal 8vo. cloth, £1 18s.—Ogilvie’s Sermons, preached 
at Oxford, 8vo. 5s.—Sword’s Exposition of the Articles, 
1 to 17, 8vo. cloth, 7s.—Adcock’s Engineers’ Pecket Book, 
1848, roan, tuck, 6s.—Statistics of the Cotton Trade, by 
Richard Burn, 8vo. cloth, 12s.—The Chemistry of the 
Steam Engine considered, by Thomas Craddock, 8vo. cloth, 
7s. 6d.—Railway Locomotive Management, in a series of 
letters, by Veritas Vincit, 8vo. cloth, 5s—The Church- 
Goer, second edition, 12mo. cloth, 6s.—Sermons from the 
Old Testament, by J. B. Marsden, 12mo. cloth, 6s.—What 
is my Duty? edited by Rev. A. Mortineau, 3s. 6d.—Breay’s 
Memoirs, sixth edition, 12mo. cloth, 6s. —Bevan’s Questions 
on Scripture History, third edition, 18mo. cloth, 2s.— 
Retzsch’s Gallery to Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works, 1 vol. 
oblong 4to. £1 15s.—Tate’s Commercial Arithmetic, new 
edition, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d.—Schnitzler’s Secret History 
of Russia, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 28s.—Cabinet Lawyer, four- 
teenth edition, 12mo. cloth, 10s.6d.—The Bachelor of the 
Albany, post 8vo. cloth, 9s.—Hall’s Baronial Halls, vol 3, 
imperial 4to. half morocco, £2 5s.,—Hall’s Baronial Halls, 
complete in 2 vols. £7 7s.—Bampton Lectures, for 1847; 
Supremacy of the Holy Scriptures, by W. A. Shirley, 8yo. 
cloth, 6s.—Hints to the Sick, the Lame, and the Lazy, 
foolscap 4to. 7s. 6d.—Songs of Shakspeare, illustrated, by 
Etching Club, 2]s., morocco, £2 2s.—Hours of Day and 
Spirits of Night, foolscap 4to. 6s. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 
1847 


1 -m. 8. ° . ma 8 
Oct. 23. .« ll 44 30:2] Oct. 27 . . . 1144 22 
21. — 44 22-2 2... — 43571 
25 — 44 148 29... « — 43 527 

26 — 44 82 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(> The Quarterly Part of the Literary Gazette for 
August, September, and October, will be completed by our 
next No., and we beg to solicit early orders, having been 
put to much trouble and expense recently by the demand 
for papers beyond our ordinary provision. We have also 
toinform Newsvenders and the public. that our last No. 
was reprinted as soon as possible on Saturday, and the 
necessary supply furnished, as announced in our adver- 
tisement in the daily newspapers. 

Errata.—In our last Number, page 741, fifth line of 
“ Drama,” for “Holerc‘t,” read Harlowe, one of the most 
gifted painters that ever adorned the British School of 
Arts, whose picture of the Kemble Family, there mentioned, 
is of itself a lasting fame.—In the first column of the same 

age, last line of the second paragraph, the first letter, ¢, 
i fallen out of the first word, and made that“ hat,”—a 
cheap process of hat-making. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE, 
M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF 
CONCERTS. 
FOR ONE MONTH ONLY, 
SEVENTH NIGHT OF THE SWISS 
QUADRILLE, 


A SOLO by M. ANGLOIS 
ARIA by Miss DOLBY. 
A SOLO by M. COLINET. 


JULLIEN has the honour to announce that in order 

* to provide increased accommodation for his visitors, 

he has caused Two additional Apartments to be fitted up 
and added to the Promenade. 


The Programme for MONDAY, Oct. 25th, will include 
Herold’s Overture to“ Le Pré aux Clercs—a Solo on the 
Contra-Basso by M. ANGLOIs—a Solo by M. COLLINET—the 
National Swiss Song by Miss DoLBpy—a Grand New Fan- 
tasia from ‘‘ La Figlia del Reggimento,” with Solos by 
Herr Ka@nic, Messrs, LAZARUS, BARRET, and BAUMANN 
—Mozart’s Jupiter ~ ga ig New Rhine Polka, and 
for the Seyenth Time, M. JuLiign’s NEW SWISS 

QUADRILLE, &c, &e. 


The Concert (commences at 8, and terminates before 11 
o'clock, 








PRICES OF ADMISSION, AS USUAL. 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.—8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London; 
97, George-street, Edinburgh; 12, St. Viacent-place, Glas- 
ow; 4, College-green, Dublin. Established by Act of 
Eariiament, in 1834. 

In 1841, the company added a bonus, of 2 per cent. per 
annum on the sum assured to all policies of the participat- 
ing class, from the time they were effected. Parties wish- 
ing to securethe benefit of the next division of profits, in 
1848, should make immediate application. 

When the insurance is fur life, only one-half the annual 
premium need be paid for the first five years. 

Every information will be afforded on application to the 
resident director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, Lon- 
don, where prospectuses, &c., may be had. 


TYQTT" 7 5) Tr x 
T° VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT ; 

and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg to 
remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists,'that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c. from all 
parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom House, &c. ; 
and oat they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of the 
world. 

Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and every infurmation, may 
be had on application at their Office as above. Also in Paris of 
M. M. Chenue, No. 28, Rue Croix des Petits Champs (established up- 
wards of 50 years), Packer and Custom House Agent to the Frenc 
Court and to the Musée Royale. 





J. 


, ar " . 

HENDRIE S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

has realised in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “ Cosmertc 
Perro.ine Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to 
have an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and on the 
most delicate skin ; or in the nursery, for infants. The ‘‘ Peraoums 
Suavine Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irri- 
tation felt in the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
* Diseensary Soar,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
of long standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing chiltren’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against, 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes; and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus, and other i be idered a fici te 








e 

R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anp 13, Tichsoxne Street, REGENT’s QUADRANT, 


. AT Peg r 7 
KE J. DEN S MANUFACTURE of 
* WATCHES and CLOCKS is protected by three separate 
Patents. Ladies’ elegant gold Watches, with gold dials, and jewelled 
in four holes, Eight Guineas ; Gentlemen’s ditto, enamel dials, 
Ten Guineas ; Youths’ Silver Watches, Four Guineas ; substantial 
and accurately-going Silver Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
Six Guineas. 
Denr, 82, Strand ; 33, bere 9 ur Street; and 34, Royal Exchange, 
(Clock-Tower Area). 








SALE BY AUCTION. 
Valuable Musical Library ; and Musical Instruments. 


UTTICK AND SIMPSON (successors to 

. Mr. Frercner), Auctioneers of Music and Literary Property 
will sell by Auction at their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on Tuesday 
October 26th, at one o’clock most punctually, the Valuable Collection 
of Music in the various classes of Vocal Piano-Forte and Instru- 
mental Music: Sacred Music, Anthems, Motetts, Madrigals, &c. 
with duplicate sets of Chorus parts ; Handel's Works, the collected 
edition edited by Dr. Clarke, and numerous separate Works; 
Theoretical, Historical, and Preceptive Works, early and rare 
Treatises, &c. Also the Musical Instruments, including Piano- 
ss Braidwood and others, a modern Sanyeree in handsome 
rose w case,a double-action Harp by Erard, Violins and Violin- 
cellos by ancient and modern makers, and other Instruments wind 
audstringed. May be viewed on Monday, and Catalogues had. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 





On the Ist of November, price 2s. 6d. roan, gilt edges. 
PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1848, 
_ in addition to all the requisite BUSINESS INFORMATION, 
will contain numerous Comic Articles, in prose and verse, with a 
Coloured Frontispiece and Six Steels Etchings by Joun Lexcu, 
together with Seven Woodcuts by Ricnarp Dorie. 
London: Published at the Punch Office, 85, Fleet Street. 





November 2Ist will be published, price 5s. 


REAL LIFE IN INDIA, 
London: Houliston and Stoneman. 
PERCY SOCIETY. 
On Saturday, October 23, will be ready for delivery, to the members 
of the Society who haye paid their subscriptions, 
[THE CANTERBURY TALES of GEOF- 
FREY CHAUCER;; anew text with notes, edited by THOMAS 
WRIGHT. Vol. II. And, 
SONGS AND CAROLS; now first printed froma MS. of the 
fifteenthcentury. Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT. 
THOMAS WRIGHT, Secretary. 
Office of the Percy Society, 100, St. Martin’s Lane. 











will be published, by the Stati Company, 


my 
, 7 
1, (THE ENGLISHMAN’S and FAMILY 
ALMANACK for 1848. Price 1s. 

2. GOLDSMITH’S ALMANACK. Price 6d. 

*," Each of these Almanacks contains, besides the usual Calendar, 
Tables, &c.,an Epitome of the Information usually sought for in 
Court Calendars and other publications of much greater extent, as 
well as many other matters not easily found elsewhere. The first 
is adapted for the table, the other for the pocket, and sold in various 


bindings. ‘ 
London : George Greenhill, at Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Street. 
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CLERGY ALMANACKS FOR 1848. 
In November will be Published, by the Stati ’ Company. 
1, GILBERT'S CLERGYMAN’S 
ALMANACE. Price 2s. 6d. 
2. The CLERICAL wea nem 9d. 
are intended to embrace whatever in- 
andinteresting’ to Clergymen an and Church- 
Armorial 
rena oo Bishops, ce acta gaa by its 
size to contain a aaa ty of more general ma! 
London: George Greenhill, at Stationers’ Hall, Tanpete Street. 








In November will be es, hy bane Stationers’ Company, with 
ther Almanacks, 


TH VESTRY ALMANACK, 
for , and Parochial Purposes, for 1818, on alarge 
choot, price 64 

* This Almanack is intended to assist the clergy with refi 


On the 27th inst., 


S T. 


R 


in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


OCHE 


From the German. 
A ROMANCE, 
EDITED BY JAMES MORIER, ESQ., 
AUTHOR OF “ HAJJI BABA,” “ ZOHRAB,” “‘ AYESHA,” &c. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





to: yario’ returns required of them ; as well asto conve 
yrech enefal information to Pariehial Officers, Parish Clerks, &. > 
+ London: George Greenhill, at Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Street. 





Early in November, price Is. 


[HE GARDENERS’ ALMANACK, and 
Calendar and eyear 18 of the Kitchen, Flower and. Forci 
Departmeats,for the year 1818 By GRORGE WILLIAM IO HNSOD 
— -» Author of the « 


The Saslonsey’ 
early Notes, a ae. 
for the ‘Stationers’ as, and Published at thelr Hall, 
Ladgate strest rge whom Advertise~ 
ments for insertion must be sent before Noveniber let 








Early in November, price 1s. 


THE BRITISH FARMER’S ALMANACK 
Pots. 8. — Nog Year Book of New Facts in Agriculture, being a 
of Farming and Gardening, 
of the Fairs in England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland in the Seen! Seter of the places 
By Professor DONAL! IN, of Hoddesdon College. 
Printed for the Stationers’ Company, and Published at their Hall, 
Ludgate-street, London ay Cosenp reenhill ; to whom Advertise- 
ments for insertion must be sent before November Ist. 


THE CRITIC CRITICISED. 
By Junivs, Junior. 
2 a bya bee Ao superiori' er the literary journals in plai 
dence, and the talent of ofits conbibuwre cam it 
fhe taien if talent, 5 mt het hall prove its unfairness to authors by RT a3 
in one month.”—Author’s Preface. 





Longman and Co. 





= of Dlustrated Standard Scientific — with Engravin 


ood, exec: tedin a new style. Vols. I.and II. are out, = oy 
WEISBACH’ S PRINCIPLES of the ME- 
CHANICS of MACHINERY and — GINEERING. Vol. 1. 
with 534 wood engravings, 8vo. Price £1 1 
ae S PRENCIPLES of PHYSICS ‘and METEOROLOGY, 
8vo, with 530 wood engravings, and two coloured plates. Price 18s. 
Prospectus specimen may be had through any bookseller. 
London : H. Bailliére, publisher, Regent Street. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF MR. WILLIAM 
TATE’S ARITHMETIC. 
ust published, price 2s. 6d.,neatly bound, 
T AT E S COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, 
And, at the same tinte, now first published, 

TATE’S KEY to COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, price 3s. 6d. 

“After a careful examination of ‘Tate's Arithmetic.’ we pro- 
once it cuperior to all other publications of the same class.”— 


Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange ; and Longman and Co. 
Octavo, 78., 


AN® EXPOSITION OF THE FIRST SEVEN- 
wren THOMAS SWORDE, M. ae me of St. Peters tin Thetford, 
Chaplain to the Duke of Gra 
London: John W. all ‘West Strand. 








A New Edition, revised, Two Volumes, Octavo, 30s., of the 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE INDUCTIVE 
Trinity Golloge | By a age Wurwa11, D.D., F.R.8., Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
By the same Author, New Edition, Three Volumes, £2 2s. 
HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE 
SCIENCES. 


London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


FRENCH COMPARATIVELY in no TIME. 
A A geaeoo incentive to enable persons who know but little of 
French, to speak it, and to become acquainted with it in a few 


LE TRESOR va By a a FRANCOIS ; or, The Art of makin, 
French at Sight. E PORQUET. 3ist edition, price 3s. 
A work now ede Ate adopted. 

DE PORQUET’S MODERN FRENCH SPELLING BOOK. 
A true method ot learning ana tes ~ to pronounce the French 


SotOK ater rice 2s. 6d. 
ODERN ‘ABISIAN PH. RASEOLOGY ; or, divers 


Siete mene acquire 3s td, conversational et 
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ty to the } public and to the author, ‘on to state 
works Mor instruction. me Bducatio ional Magazine, 


U1, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and all booksellers, 





$$ 


THE NEW WORK ON RUSSIA. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 28s. bound, 


THE SECRET HISTORY 


OF THE COURT AND 


GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA, 


UNDER THE EMPERORS ALEXANDER AND NICHOLAS. 
BY J. H. SCHNITZLER. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty” 





Just ready, in one vol. 


8vo., with Illustrations, 


14s. bound, 


THE BUSHMAN 


OR, LIFE IN A 


NEW COUNTRY. 


BY E. W. LANDOR, ESQ. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. Publisher in ordinary to Her Majesty. 





In 8vo., price 13s., the Third Edition of 


The, ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of the 
ND and THIRD CENTURIES, ill 
the Writings of TERTULLIAN. Se grewen: 
7" By JOHN, BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author 
SOME ACCOUNT of the WRIT TINGS and OPINIONS of 
1, JUSTIN MARTYR. Second Edition. 7s, 6d. 
2. CLEMENT of ALEXANDRIA. 12s. 





NEW TRANSLATION OF VIRGIL’S ZNEID. 
In 2 vols., small 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
The ZENEID of VIRGIL, translated into 
English Verse. 
By the Rev. J. M. KING, 

Late Scholar of Balliol College; now Vicar of Cutcombe, 
Somerset, and Chaplain to Lord Dorchester. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place, 
Of whom may be had, 3 er same Author (uniformly 


printed), 
The GEORGICS of vikeil. translated into English 
Verse. 5s. 





NEW HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


In 2 vols., small 8vo, price 12s. 
The HISTORY of the OLD TESTAMENT, 
its LEADING CHARACTERS, and PRINCIPAL 
EVENTS, arranged in Chronological Order; together 
with some observations on its Prophecies, and their ful- 
filment, more especially on those relating to tre Messiah: 
for the use of Families. 
By the Rev. BARRINGTON JAMES TRIMMER, B.A. 
Domestic Chaplain to His Grace the Duke of Sutherland. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 





In 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 


ANNOTATIONS on ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE 
to the ROMANS, designed chiefly for Students of the 
Greek Text. 
By THOMAS WILLIAMSON PEILE, D.D. 


Head Master of Repton School ; late Fellow and Tutor in 7 


the University of Durham; and ‘formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Camb: 


Rivingtops, St. Paul’s Church Yard, ae Waterloo Place, 





NEW WORK ON ROMANISM, 
BY THE REV. J. ENDELL TYLER. 
In 8vo, Price 9s. 
The IMAGE-WORSHIP of the CHURCH of 
ROME puioved to be contrary to Holy Scripture and 
the Faith and Liscipline of the Primitive Church, and to 
involve contradictory and irreconcilable Doctrines within 
the Church of Rome itself. 
By J. ENDELL TYLER, B.D. 
Rector of St. Giles in the Fields, and Canon Residentiary 
of St. Paul's. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 





Now Publishing. 


HERE'S ELIZA? An inquiry instituted 

by her IRISH COUSIN, and Reported by MILK- 
WHITE Paw, Esq., Bachelor. WHERRAS certain malicious 
and evilly disposed persons having been pleased to circulate 
certain reports concerning a certain Lad 1 and whereas 
such reports being utterly false, and totally without foun- 
dation, it has been deemed necessary to publish a Full, 
True, and Particular Account of the whole atfair, so that 
the world may know the truth, and nothing but the truth 
of the case. London: W. StrainGe, 21, Paternoster low. 


To be had of all Rechadine’ Price, ONE SHILLING. 





In 8vo, beautifully printed, price 28s. 


ONDON CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 

published in Great Britain, from 1814, with their Sizes, 
Prices, and Publishers’ Names, thoroughly revised and 
corrected. 

T. Hodgson, 13, Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers. 





SMITH’S CHINA—SECOND EDITION. 

On the Ist of November, in One Large Volame, Octavo, Price l4s. 
illustrated ay an Engraved Map and twelve tinted Lithographic 
Drawings. 

THE SECOND EDITION OF 


AS NARRATIVE OF AN EXPLORATORY 
ISIT to each of the CONSULAR CITIES of CHINA -_ to 
the ISLANDS of HONG KONG and CHUSAN, in behal: 
Missionary Society, in the years 1844, 1845, and 1816. 
By the Rev. GEORGE SMITH, M.A. 
Of Magdalen Hall, Oxford ; and late a Missionary in China. 


London : Seeley, Burnside, and Hatchard and Son ; and 
” Ticlabett end. Co. 
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~~ NEW WORKS. 


ee 


I. 
THE POETS’ PLEASAUNCE. By Epen 


Warwick. Square crown 8vo. with ornamental borders 
of Flowers and Insects, 30s.; morocco, 45s, (by 
Hayday.) 

Il. 

THOMSON’S SEASONS. Edited, with 
Historical, Philosophical, and Biographical Notes, by Dr. 
AT. THOMSON. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Ill. 

THE DOCTOR, &c. Vol. VII. From the 
Papers of the late Rosert Soutngy, LL.D. Edited by 
the Rev.J. W. WartTgsr. Post 8vo, Frontispiece, 14s. 

IV. 

A FEW REMAINING PASSAGES from 
the DIARY of LADY WILLOUGHBY. Crown 4to. 
uniform with the first Edition of Lady Willoughby’s 
Diary. [Nearly ready. 

Vv. 

SAVINDROOG ; or, the BHEELS and the 

BRAHMINS. By Captain RarreR. 3 vols, Post 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 
VI. 

HAWBUCK GRANGE. By the Author of 
“Handley Cross, or the Spa Hunt.” 8vo, with Illus- 
trations by Puiz. 

Vil. 

The CHILD’S YEAR-BOOK. By Mary 
Howitr. Square 16mo, with Four Illustrations by 
Joun ABSOLON. [Nearly ready. 

Vill. 

FIVE YEARS in the EAST. 

Hutton. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Two Illustrations. 
Ix. 

SYDNEY HALL’S Large General Library 

ATLAS. New Edition, corrected from the best Autho- 


tities. Part. I. Colombier 4to. [On November 1. 
*,° To be completed in 14 Monthly Parts, 6s. each. 


x. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL 


HISTORY. Fecp. 8vo. uniform with the other Four 
Treasuries; with 800 accurate Woodcuts. [Jn the press. 


Xi. 

MATTEUCCI’S LECTURES on the PHY- 
SICAL PHENOMENA of LIVING BEINGS. Trans- 
lated under the supeiintendence of Dr. Pereira. 12mo, 9s. 

XII. 
MIRACLES of our SAVIOUR. In Illumi- 


nated Printing, Square Fep. 8vo. uniform (in size) with 
“Parables of our Lord.” ls. carved covers; morocco, 
ie. (by Hayday.) [Nearly ready. 


By R. N. 
21s. 


XIII. 


The GOOD SHUNAMMITE. In Iilumi- 
tated Printing. Square fep. 8vo. uniform (in size) with 
“The Sermon on the Mount.” 2ls. carved covers; mo- 
rocco, 30s. (by Hayday). [Nearly ready. 

XIV. 

AGINCOURT’S HISTORY of ART by its 
MONUMENTS. ‘Translated from the French. 3 vols. 
folio, with 328 plates. £5 5s. 


XV. 
The PRIZE CARTOONS. 


Eleven Engravings, in a Porfolio, £5 5s. 
Letters, £8 8s, 


Large folio. 
Proofs before 


[In November. 


LONDON: 
LoNoMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS, 


[Nearly ready.’ 





NEW BOOES 


PUBLISHED BY 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. 


i. 
Sir John Herschel’s Survey of the Heavens. 


RESULTS OF ASTRONOMICAL OB- 
SERVATIONS. Made during the Years 1834, 5, 6,7, 8, 
at the Cape of Good Hope; being the completion of a Te- 
lescopic Survey of the whole Surface of the visible Hea- 
vens, commenced in 1825. By Sir JOHN HERSCHEL, 
Bart.. K.H., M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S. L. and E., Hon. 
M.R.1.A., P.R.A.S., F.G.S., M.C.U.P.S., &e., &e., &e. 

In 1 vol. royal 4to, with 18 Plates, price Four Guineas. 
Il, 
Mr. Leigh Hunt’s Christmas Book. 


A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT 
HYBLA; or, SWEETS from SICILY in Particular, and 
PASTORAL POETRY in General. By LeigH Hunt. 
With Llustrations by Ricuarp DoyLge. Square 8yo. In 
an elegant binding. [Neariy ready. 

Ill. 
Mr. G. P. R. James’s New Novel. 


THE CONVICT. A TALE. By G. P.R. 
James, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. [On Monday nezt. 
IV. 

JANE EYRE: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by CurreR BELL. 3 vols. post 8vo. Price 
£1 Ls. 64. [Now ready. 

v. 

HARDEN HALL; or, the THREE PRO- 
POSALS. Edited by the Hon, F—— B—. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. Price £1 lls. 6d, bds. [Now ready. 

VI. 
Mr. Andrew Steinmetz’s History of Jesuitism. 
JESUITISM PORTRAYED: in the His- 


tory, Characters, and Acts of the Jesuits, and their Influ- 
ence on Mankind: showing the Organization, Policy, and 
Morality of the Society; and giving an Account of the 
Jesuit Missions throughout the world. By ANDREW 
StetnMeETzZ, Author of ‘‘ The Novitiate; or, the Jesuit in 
Training ;” ‘* The Jesuit in the Family,” &c. With Por- 

traits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
[in a few Weeks. 

vil. 
The Rev. Dr. Croly’s Sermons. 


SERMONS PREACHED at the FOUND- 
LING HOSPITAL. By the Rev. Groner Crory, LL.D. 
One vol. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


Vill. 


THE PRACTICAL SUGAR PLANTER. 
A COMPLETE ACCOUNT of the CULTIVATION and 
MANUFACTURE of the SUGAR CANE, according to 
the latest and most improved Processes; describing and 
comparing the different Systems pursued in the East and 
West Indies, and the Straits of Malacca, and the relative 
expenses and advantages attendant upon each. Being the 
result of Sixteen Years, actual experience as a Sugar 
Planter in those Countries. By Leonarp Wray, Esq. 
One vol, 8vo, with Twelve Plates. [Ina few weeks. 


ax, 
The Oxford Graduate on Art, 


MODERN PAINTERS. By a Granpvarsz of 
Oxrorp. A new Edition, revised by the Author. In 
Imp).8vo, vol. I. price 18s. cloth; vol. II. price 10s. 6d- cloth. 


‘*<. 
MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS: By Leicn 


Hunt. Being a SELBCTION OF SkETCHES, Essays, and 
CxriTicaL Memorrs, from his uncollected Prose Writings. 
2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, price One 
Guinea, cloth. 

“ A book for a potent window, for a summer's eve, for a warm 
fireside, for a half-hour’s leisure, for a whole day's luxury —a 
charming ¢ ion.” — Westminster Rev. 





xI, 


A WHIM AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo., price £1 Lls. 6d, 
“ Full of talent, equal to the most touching pictures of human 
life, and descriptions of rural scenery.”—Literaiy Gazette. 
XII, 


THE FARMER’S FRIEND. A Periodical 
Record of Recent Discoveries, Improvements, and Prac- 
tical Suggestions in Agriculture. One volume, post 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

“« The design of this work is 


service to agricultural science.” —Morning Chronicle. 
London : Smith, Elder, and Co,, 65, Cornhill, 





d to do good 





GROVER. 
In demy 8vo, Part I, price 5s. 
VOICE FROM STONEHENGE. A com- 


plete insight into the System of the pre-Osirian Ages. By the 
Rey. H. M. Grovza, B. C. L., Rector of Hitcham, Bucks. 


By the same Author, in fcap. 


A CATECHISM FOR SOPHS. (in the 
Press). 


London : Cleaver, Baker Street. 
woop. 
In One Vol., Feap. 8vo, price 5s., cloth. 
LECTURES EXPOSITORY AND PRAC- 


TICAL on the Book of DANIEL, delivered in the Parish Church of 
Madror, Cornwall. By the Rev. Wau. Woop, A.M. 


London : Cleaver, Baker Street. 
In One Vol., Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, or 3s.6d. insilk, giltedges , 
LETTERS ON CONFIRMATION; A 


Manual of Moral and Religious Duties; designed for the Young of 
her own sex, in the Upper Ranks of Society. By a Lapy. 
London : Cleaver, Baker Street. 
SMITH. 
In One Vol., Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Is. 64. 

A MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
adapted to the use of Classical, and of the Upper Classes in Paro- 
chialSchools. By the Rey. Cuantrs J. 8s1ru, M.A., of Christchurch, 
Oxford, late Curate of St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, Domestic and Ex- 
amining Chaplain to the Lord hishop of Jamaica. 

“ This little book is of the ee we containing simple and 
sensible directions on the use of words.""—Spectator. 
London: Cleaver, Baker Street. 
BENNETT. 
Now ready, in Feap. 8vo, Vol. I. 6s. cloth. 

LIVES of CERTAIN FATHERS of the 

CHURCH inthe FOURTH CENTURY, for the aera of the 


Young. Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. Bennerrr, M.A., Perpetual 
Curate of st. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. 


London: Cleaver, Baker Street. 
BENNETT. 

Now ready, Second Edition, in One Vol., Demy &vo, price 12s. 
cloth, uniform with “ The Distinctive Errors of Romanism,” and 
“ The Principles of the Book of Common Prayer,” 

THE EUCHARIST: its History, Doctrine, 
and Practice ; with Meditations and Prayers suitable to that Holy 
Sacrament. By the Rev. Wa. J. E. Bennert, M.A., Perpetual 
Curate of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. 

“ An excellent volume.”—British Critic. 
London: Cleaver, Baker Street. 
BENNETT. 
THE PRINCIPLES of the BOOK of COM- 


MON PRAYER CONSIDERED: a Series of Lecture Sermons, 
uniform with the “ Distinctive Errors of Romanism.’’ By the Rev. 
WituuM J. E. Bennett, M.A., late Student of Christchurch, Oxford, 
and Perpetual Curate of St. Paul's, Knightsbridge. Svo, 12s. cloth. 


London: Cleaver, Baker Street. 
BENNETT. 


THE DESTINCTIVE ERRORS of RO- 
MANISM, a Series of Lecture Sermons, preached during Lent 
1842, by the Rey. W. J. E. Bennett, M.A.. late Student of Christ 
church, Oxford, and Perpetual Curate of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. 
One Vol., 8vo, cloth, 13s. 


London: Cleaver, Baker Street. 
CLOSE. 

FAMILY PRAYERS. By the late Rev. 
Henry Jackson Cross. Second Edition. 18mo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
London: Cleaver, Baker Street. 

NEALE. 


SHEPPERTON MANOR; or, The Days 
of Bishop Andrews. By the Rey. J. Mason Nae, M.A., Author of 
«Herbert Tresham,” &c. Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 


London : Cleaver, Baker Street 
WATSON. 
CHURCHMAN’S SUNDAY EVENINGS 
AT HOME. By the Rey. Atexanprer Watson, M.A., Curate of 


St. John’s, Cheltenham. Two Vols., 12mo, price 18s. cloth; or 
separately, Vol. I., 7s.6d., Vol. II., 10s. 6d. 


> 


By the same Author. 


WATSON’S PRAYER BOOK A SAFE 
GUIDE; or, The Devout Churchman’s Way of Faith and Practice. 
Lectures delivered at St. John’s, Cheltenham, during Lent, 1443. 
Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


London: C leaver, Baker Street. 
WILMOT’S 
MIDSHIPMAN’S FRIEND ; or, Hints for 


the Cockpit. By Arruvur Panny Earpiey Wriwor, Captain Royal 
Navy. Feap. 8vo, 3s. cloth. Second Edition. 


London: Cleaver, Baker Street. 
WYATT’S LACHRYMZ ECCLESLE; 


The Anglican Reformed Church, and her Clergy in the Days of 
their Destitution and Suffering, during the Great Rebellion of the 
Seventeenth Century, By the Rev. Georor Wrart, LL.B.,F.:.A., 
Rector of Burghwallis, Doncaster. Feap. 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


London: Cleaver, Baker Street, 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OF THE NOVELS AND TALES OF SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART. 
On the 30th of October, 
MESSRS. CHAPMAN AND HALL 


WILL ISSUE 


THE FIRST NUMBER AND THE FIRST PART. 


OF A 


A Cheap and Complete Evition ; 3 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS AND TALES, 


They will be Published in WEEKLY NUMBERS, Price TureenatrrENce EAcH, and in MONTHLY PARTS, Price Sevenrence, uniform 
with the Cheap Edition of the Works of Mr. Cuartes Dickens. 
THE SERIES WILL COMMENCE WITH 


“RIEN ZI.” 


ADVERTISEMENT BY THE AUTHOR, 


For some years I have entertained the wish to publish an Edition of my Works in such form and at such a price as may bring them within the easy reach of every class of my 
countrymen. The recent example of an illustrious contemporary (Mr. Dickens) did not, therefore, suggest, though it undoubtedly has served to encourage, the present enterprise, 

In ail my writings, those truths that have the most durable connexion with the general interests of mankind have ever the most warmed my fancy, or tasked my reason. With 
the People, in the larger sense of the word, I have always associated my objects as an Author; and in the hands of that People I now place these evidences of the sympathy which 
exists between all who er in labour the true dignity of life. To struggle, and to struggle upwards, is the law which connects the destinies of the multitude with the aspira- 
tions of the scholar. All who think are co-operative with all who toil. 

Having, whether as a writer, or at one time as an actor in public life, advocated steadfastly that principle which would place whatever books can conyey of profit or of pleasure 
within the attainment of the humblest reader, so } trust it is not with an ill grace that I now contribute my slender offering to those grauaries of intellectual food which our age, 
with a wiser charity than our fathers’, throws oper. to all who feel, as a want of our nobler nature, the hunger of the mind. 

If I cannot, in works of so light a character, profess to teach, at least it may be mine not ignobly to interest, not frivolously to amuse ; while there is that progressive link between 
book and book which permits me to indulge the hope, that many a mind which my fancies may please, or my speculations may arouse, will be led unconsciously on to the study of 
wiser instructors and graver masters. ‘ 

May these works, then, thus o— equipped for a wider and more popular mission than they have hitherto fulfilled, find favour in those hours when the shop is closed, when 
the flocks are penned, and the loom has released its prisoner ; may they be read by those who, like myself, are workmen ; may they afford some relaxation after toil, some solace 
amidst pain, some not unsalutary escape from the stern realities of life! The sterner the realities, the more the escape is needed. EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 


This Edition will comprise the whole of the Novels and Tales of Sin EpwarD BuLWeR LyTTroNn, many of the early Copyrights having been re-purchased for that purpose, 
A new Preface to each ‘Tale will be published on i lusion, in Weekly Numbers. A Frontispiece to each Tale, engraved on Wood from a design by some eminent Artist, will 
also be given at the same time. The whole Text will be carefully revised and corrected throughout, by the Author. 


Prospectuses with Specimen page may be had of all: Booksellers. 








Now ready, complete in one volume, price 4s. 6d. stiff wrapper ; 5s. cloth; or 7s. 6d. half MR. BROOKE’S JOURNAL. 
morocco, marbled edges, The Third Edition. In two volumes 8vo, cloth, price £1 12s., 


THE CHEAP EDITION OF j 
THE EXPEDITION TO ‘BORNEO 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
BY Mr. CHARLES DICKENS, OF H.M.S. DIDO, 


With a Frontispiece from a Design by C..R. LESLIE, R.A. FOR THESUPPRESSION OF PIRACY. 

With Extracts from the Journal of JAMES BROOKE, Esq., of Sarawak, now Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General to the Sultan and Independent Chiefs of 

COMPLETION OF THE BARONIAL HALLS. Borneo. By CAPTAIN THE HON. HENRY KEPPEL, R.M. With-en additional 


: , isi i K. KELLY. 
Now ready, in two volumes, half-bound in morocco extra, cloth sides, gilt edges,— Chapter, comprising Bavets intelligence, (07 W- 
Prints, imp. 4to, price £7 7s. ; or Proofs, columbier 4to, £10 ioe. 8 With Six Maps, and Eleven Views in tinted Lithography. 


THE BARONIAL HALLS Hi Now ready, in one vlan, post Bro, eloth, price 9, 
AND PICTURESQUE EDIFICES OF ENGLAND,| THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY, 


COMPRISING A Nobel, 


” 
Sreenly-t00 Subjects, from Drawings made expressly for the work by J. D. HarpiNna, By Tue Avruor or “ THE FALCON FAMILY, 
. arTEnMece, 8. Prout, J. HOLLAND, W. MULLER, and other eminent Artists. Forming the new volume of “ Chapman and Hall’s Series of Original Works of Fiction, 
Executed in Lithotint, by and under the Superintendence of Mr. HaRDING. With Biography, and General Literature.” 
descriptive Letter-press, embellished with numerous Exgravings on Wood, Edited by . i 
8. C. Hatt, F.8.A, At the end of October, in one thick volume, imperial 4to, handsomely bound in red 
A hark Sean of ‘ Plates has also been prepared, in one volume imp, folio, to morocco, gilt edges, price Three Guineas, 
range with “* Nash’s Mansions,” and other works of the same size, of which a limited ’ 
number has been struck off, accompanied by a volume of letter-press, columbier 4to, uni- FINDEN § BEAU TIES OF MOORE. 
a ae in eee extra, gilt top, price £15 15s. Female Characters in 
‘ubdscribers to r ted lete i i Cor ii i -ei P illustratt f the princi) ‘emale Char: 
eee eee ce SP cnaeeene Chips Sete withewt diag, fis Works ‘rom Paintings imade cupreasiy by S: Haat, KA, W. . Puteu, ABA, A. Bix, 
ved in the highest style of Art, by, of 
riptive Letter-press. 








i — A.R.A., E. M. Warp, Frank Strona, A. Eao, &., &.; —— 
: under the Superintendence of Mr. Epwagp Finpen: with 
Just published, in one volume, post 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


wiontitaet RING SKETCHES | MY OWN ANNUAL FOit’ 1848 


Es BY A SEVEN YEARS BESINENT IN GREECE. Edited by MARK MERRIWELL. With Coloured Title and Frontispiece and 100 
_** Pages full of grace, sweetness, and variety. The view of Greck manners and so- | Engravings on Wood. In small 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges, price 5s. 
ciety is more complete than any given by a recent writer.” —Morning Chronicle. THE VOLUME FOR THE PRESENT YEAR MAY STILL BE HAD. 





London: Chapman and Hall, 104, Strand. 





Number 3, Wardrobe Terrace, Doctors’ Commons, in the Parish of Saint Andrew by.the Wardrobe, in the Gi London, Printer ; ished by Paul Rycaut 
residence in the October 23 


City of and publi: 
, the Literary Gazette Office, Number b, Catherine Street, Strand, in the parish of Saint Mary ie Strand, i County of Middlesex, on Saturday, 
e . 


: Wiley and Putnam, 161, Broadway, 
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